























Sinclair on move in Canada 


One of the most active and exciting oil areas 


gross acres. The $10 million exploration program 
today is Canada. And there, through Sinclair 


in progress this year is the Company’s most exten- 
sive Canadian undertaking thus far, and typifies 


the steady growth of Sinclair’s crude oil explora- 


Canada Oil Company, the Sinclair organization 
is progressing rapidly. 
Its oil production now averages 5,000 barrels daily tion and production. 
and is still growing. Sinclair has become part 


owner of pipe lines moving Canadian crude and 


has a 40 per cent interest in a St. Paul, Minn. o a i] Cc Al R 
refinery processing such oil. L 


The Company’s oil search stretches 1,200 miles A Great Name in Oj/ 


from southeastern Saskatchewan to northwest 


British Columbia. It covers more than 4 million 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 




















Out-of-town telephoning is good business, says Mr. Clement S. Castleberry, President of Castleberry’s Food Company 


“I keep in touch by telephone 


with our salesmen in 17 states” 


“The food business moves fast 
these days,” says Mr. Clement S. 
Castleberry, president of Castle- 
berry’s Food Company, Augusta, 
Georgia. “If you’re not on the spot 
when things happen, you’re out of 
luck. That’s why I use the telephone 
to keep in touch with our salesmen 
who travel seventeen states. 


“For example, an inquiry came in 
from a large chain in New York. I 
telephoned our New York office and 
had a salesman in the buyer’s office 
almost immediately. Result: a most 
impressed buyer and, better still, a 


nice sized order on the first call! 

“Frankly,” Mr. Castleberry says, 
“I'd hate to try to run our business 
today without being able to call out 
of town so conveniently.” 


Success with sales by tele- 
phone can be yours, too. We'd 
like to show you how the tele- 
phone can fit most profitably 
into your operations. Just call 
your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and a representative will 
visit you. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 

For example: First Each Added 

Augusta, Ga., to 3 Minutes Minute 
Charlotte, N.C. 65¢ 

Chicago to Indianapolis 70¢ 

Baltimore to Boston $110 

Los Angeles to New York $258 


Rates are lower after 6 p.m. and all day 
Sunday. Add 10% federal excise tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





CURTISS-WRIGHT 


| TURBO 
COMPOUND 


The BLUE-RIBBON ENGINE 
that “packages” Global Travel 





Across nations, over oceans, on the Polar and Great 
Circle routes between continents, the Curtiss-Wright 
Turbo Compound® engine is today “packaging” global 
travel in its most convenient form — non-stop direct to 
your destination. 


Behind this powerful engine, 41 of the world’s leading 
airlines have opened up new “blue-ribbon” routes 
around the globe, non-stopping distances of more than 
5,000 miles at speeds beyond 350 miles per hour, in 
luxurious Douglas DC-7s and Lockheed Super Con- 
stellations. Only the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound 
of all airline engines today is capable of this kind of 
long-range performance. 


When projected airline schedules are in full effect, 
more than 100 million global seat miles daily will be 
at your service on the fast, luxurious Turbo Compound- 
powered transports. 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION —<—— 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, N. J 
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Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Warcut Agrzonauricat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Pnormiien Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Piastics D + Queh Pa. © Ei D mw, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ Speciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Usica-Benw Conronatton, Utica, Mich. © Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Carpwein Waicet Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Axnoruysics Deve.orpment Conronarion, Senta Barbera, Calif. « Reszancu Division, Clifton, N. J. a Quehanne, Pa. 


Awoustaran ano Screntiric Parooucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. « Cunriss-Wmcut Evnora, N. ¥., Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manqverre Metrat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio « Cuntrss-Waicut or Canapa Lrp., Montreal, Canada ¢ Paorutsion R Corr Sante Monica, Calif. 
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SIDE LINES — 


One October Day 


OctosBer, a reader reminds us, is 
getting a bad name with investors. 
We have always thought of it as 
one of the nicest months of: the 
year—what a poet once called 
“October’s bright blue weather.” 
But as our correspondent points 
out with some justice, it has also 
brought some stormy weather to 
Wall Street. 

The cruelest month? Statistically, 
October is a standoff month: 30 
advances and 29 de- 
clines in the Dow- 

Jones industrial av- 

erages as far back as 

anyone has counted. 

Yet if investors have 

learned to tread 

carefully in Octo- 

ber, there are good 

reasons. In October, 

1937, the market de- 

cline that followed 

the 1932-7 advance 

reached its climactic 

stages. October was 

also the low month 

in the break that os 
killed the 1942-6 i 

bull market. In Oc- THOMAS 
tober, 1955 the Eis- 

enhower heart attack carried the 
industrials down in the last big re- 
action before the April, 1956 alltime 
peak in the DJIs. It was also the 
month of the great 1907 panic of 
just fifty years ago. 

But most of all October marks 
the anniversary of the violent col- 
lapse in Wall Street just 28 years 
ago. It was 1929, and Broadway 
theater marquees proclaimed with 
unintentional irony: George M. 
Cohan in Gambling, Eddie Cantor 
in Whoopee, and Wallace Ford in 
The Nut Farm. It was the year of 
Dodsworth and All Quiet on the 
Western Front, of Silent Screen 
Idol John Gilbert, the flat look and 
Boop-a-Doop Girl Helen Kane. 
But above all it was the year of 
the Great Bull Market. On Septem- 
ber 3, stocks had hit their alltime 
peak at 381.17 in the DJI Mont- 
gomery Ward, which just 19 
months before had looked high at 
13234, had hit a new adjusted high 
of 46642 before drifting moderately 
back. Brokers’ letters sagely 
marked it as a bargain buy for a 
further skyrocketing advance. Ra- 
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dio had soared from 94% to 505, 
with a 5-for-1 split putting it back 
on the bargain counter at a less 
astronomical figure. Anaconda had 
risen from 54% to 162. 

Black Thursday. By October 24— 
Black Thursday—prices were well 
off from their September highs. 
But reactions had occurred before, 
and nobody seemed at all nervous. 
The market opened steady but on 
enormous volume. Three hours 
later, Big Board 
stocks had plum- 
meted $11 billion in 
value. General Elec- 
tric had skidded 23 
points; Radio had 
tobogganed from 
6834 to 444%; Mont- 
gomery Ward from 
83 to 50. Wall Street 
was Bedlam. Thou- 
sands jammed the 
narrow streets of 
Manhattan’s finan- 
cial district; ambu- 
lances were called 
to treat the faint. 

A few minutes af- 
ter noon, six great 
bankers met secret- 
ly in the offices of J.P. Morgan & Co 
at 23 Wall Street. Then Thomas W 
Lamont called in reporters to an- 
nounce that each bank had put $40 
million into a $240 million pool to 
shore up the market. “There has 
been a little distress selling on the 
Stock Exchange.” he said calmly. 
“... [The situation] is susceptible 
to betterment.” Thus _ reassured, 
the market rallied as if by magic; 
all but $3 billion of Thursday’s 
losses were recaptured. 

Over the weekend, brokerage 
firms advertised: “S-T-E-A-D-Y 
Everybody!” Treasury Secretary 
Andrew Mellon proclaimed: “Busi- 
ness is sound.” Even Old Bear 
Jesse H. Livermore was reportedly 
buying. 

It was all to no avail. On Mon- 
day the dike broke, and the 
watered market washed away bil- 
lions more in paper values. To the 
end, John D. Rockefeller was a 
steady rock of confidence: “My 
son and I have been purchasing 
sound common stocks.” But he was 
nearly alone: nobody else had any 
money left to spare. 
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ALLS WELL 
IHAl 
ENDS WELL 


Proverbs always have endless num- 
bers of applications. That’s why 
they’re proverbs. You might be sur- 
prised at how many of them apply 
to investing. For example: 

Q. When is a good time to start 
investing? A. Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today. 

Q. Why is it a good idea to in- 
vest? A. As you sow, so shall you 
reap. 

Q. But what if I don't bave 
much money to invest? A. Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow. 

Q. Are all stocks good invest- 
ments? A. All that glisters is not 
gold. 

Q. Then how am I to decide 
where to invest my money? A. 
Look before you leap. 

Q. Is it better to look for my- 
self or to get some help? A. Two 
heads are better than one. 

Q. Where can I get investment 
belp? A. There’s no proverb that 
covers this one, but you can al- 
ways turn to— 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & BEANE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 











Eg CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
oe NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


me CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each ot which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of May. 








THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or | 
Loss Over Last Year. 


ZONE INDEXES 





Percentage gain or loss from 


GREATEST LOSSES | corresponding months last year 


GREATEST GAINS 























Knoxville, Tenn +13% Portland, Oregon —J% | aveust serr oct 
Birmingham, Ala ita 7 i +. 
(4) 8 Portland, Maine 5 New England 42% | 43% | —1% | 
Duluth-Superior, Schenectady,NY 4 | Middie Atlantic | +3 | 49 | +2 
Be ine ; Cincinnati, “9 ; | Midwest 42 44 46 
, Wilmington, De! 
Phoenix, Ariz = 9 | em | +2 +4 | + 
Charleston, W Va New Haven, Conn 3 | North Central 0 44 +2 
8) 7 | Spokane, Wash = 3 South Central 0 +8 +1 
gg lows 6 Leulevile, Ky 3 Mountain +5 +4 +] 
| Wichita, Kansas 6 Springfield, Mass 2 | pacific +2 +5 +1 
| Charleston, SC 5 — Jackson, Miss (3) 2 
| Number in parentheses indicates how many NATIONAL INDEX +2 +5 +2 


| months city has been continuously in column. | 
| 





NEXT ISSUE: 


CLOSED-ENDER. Though the mutual funds have stolen most of the thunder, 
the closed-end investment trust is by no means dead. Forses looks at Francis 
Randolph’s Tri-Continental Corp., explains the complexities of its discount, its 
leverage and its warrants—and shows how it stacks up against its competitors. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F 1020 
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READERS SAY 


S&P vs. DJ 


Sir: The Standard & Poor’s “500” that 
you now show in your market averages 
chart is good. Your columnists, how- 
ever, continue to refer to the Dow-Jones 
averages. This means the reader must 
have some other source handy as he 
reads the columns. 

—Martin E. Berman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Like most professionals, Forses colum- 
nists tend to remember the history of the 
market in terms of the DJI. Gradually, 
however, they are swinging over to the 
“500” —Eb. 


Lockheed’s Electra 


Sm: Your timely article on the Lock- 
heed Electra (“Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra”, Forses, Oct. 1) unfortunately omits 
several points vital to an understanding 
of the aircraft and of the company. The 
total of 141 now on order is the high- 


est backlog for any commercial aircraft. | 
Over two thirds of airline passenger | 


volume is in medium and short-range 


flights, and Electra orders are already | 


more than twice those for any other air- 
craft specifically designed for 
markets. By contrast, the two U.S. pro- 


ducers of long-range jet equipment con- | 


tinue in a relatively close race for top 
position. 


Lockheed’s decline in reported net in- 
come has been entirely due to Electra | 
development expenses, which will cease | 


upon certification of the aircraft early 
next year. 


highest in its history. 


New York, N.Y. 


Forses agreed that Lockheed’s back- | 


log was impressive, pointed out, however, 


that it was no longer growing at an im- | 


pressive rate—Eb. 


Physician, Heal Thyself 


Sir: I am interested in your answer to | 
the following question: If those who of- | 
fer investment advice for a fee know | 


how to make money in the stock market, 


why don’t they do it instead of writing | 
—Ra.PH FLANAGAN | 


about it? 
Miami, Florida. 


Many do both—Eb. 


Where Is It? 
Str: Why does your Oct. 1 laudatory 


story on the National Association of Se- | 


curities Dealers omit its address to which 
the fleeced public can direct complaints? 
Surely this is more important than that 
its director is “bespectacled.” Whose 
side are you on, anyway? 

—H. L. Jonnson 
Silesia, Md. 


The address of the NASD is 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, N. Y.—Eb. 
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these | 


Without these, Lockheed’s | 
1956 net earnings would have been the | 


—CRrREIGHTON HArTILL 





Mutuals With Insurance 


Sir: You will want to know about the 
omission of Lexington Venture Fund 
from the list of companies (offering mu- 
tual fund plan completion insurance) on 
page 65 of Sept. 15 Forses. Lexington 
Venture Fund Accumulation Plan with 
life insurance has been offered to the 
public since June 4, 1957. 

—H. L. Wiper 
Renyx, Field & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oy Forbes Ab 


Str: You will not begrudge my pleas- 
ure at catching you in a real whopper. 
Your Coca-Cola article (Forses, Oct. 1) 
describes the Finnish bottler as “one Oy 


Amri Ab” and refers to “him” as “bottler 
Ab.” He does not exist. 

All Finnish firms have the company 
name (here “Amri”) in the middle, pre- 
ceded by OY (not Oy) as an abbreviation 
for “Osakeyhtio”, and followed by AB 
(not Ab) as an abbreviation fo> the same 
word (which is like “Inc.” or “Ltd.”) in 
Swedish (Aktiebolaget) in order to ac- 
commodate the 10% minority who speak 
Swedish rather than Finnish. So it is 
just Amri, Inc., and the person involved 
is unfortunately anonymous. 

I was tempted to address this to Oy 
Forbes Ab, but am reluctantly refraining. 

—Dr. Harry W. Hazarp 
Princeton, N. J. 


Forses blushes for its rusty Finnish—Ep 


The Loeb Formula 
for Stock Market Profits 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” people 

make money in the stock market, 
while some of the most cautious people 
“lose their shirts’’? What is the basic secret 
of preserving and multiplying your family 
nest egg? 

After 35 years as a stock market investor, 
writer, broker and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of the answer: 
most investors have mistaken ideas about true 
financial safety. 

According to Mr. Loeb, a Senior Partner 
in the famed brokerage firm of E. F. Hutton 
& Company, it is actually safer to put a small 
portion of your capital in a well chosen spec- 
ulative stock and keep the rest of it idle — 
than it is to put all of it in a “safe” blue-chip 
stock. And he tells why, based upon facts drawn 
from his wealth of successful experience. 


This is just some of the startling advice 
given in his unusual how-to-invest book, 

“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 

VIVAL.” (50,000 copies have already been 
sold!) And here is some more: 

—Diversification can be dangerous. 

—The fact that a stock is widely held by 
investment trusts is usually not a good 
reason for buying. 

—Any program which involves complete 
investment of all capital at all times is 
certain to fail unless the amount is ex- 
tremely small. 


—It's really safer to aim at 
doubling your money 
than to aim at investing 
it for a4% to 6% return. 


What makes Mr. Loeb’s 
daring rules so impressive 
is that he is not an ivory- 
tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas ‘on 
paper.”” Instead, he is one 
teacher who for 35 years 
has practiced with cold cash 
what he preaches. And with big-profit results 
—for, as Newsweek Magazine says about 
his book, “written by a man who has 
smarted the market for years.”’ 


G. M. LOEB, 
Partner, 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


out- 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the 
Inexperienced . . . tells What to Look For in 
Security Programs ... What to Buy — and 
When . . . Advantages of Switching Stocks 

. How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses . . . 
How to Detect “Good"’ Buying or “Good” 
Selling . . . and many other “insider's” secrets. 
No wonder the Wall Street Journal says: 
“His book is a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 

Send no money. Simply mail coupon for a 
free-trial copy of this book. If not convinced 
within 10 days that it can repay you its small 
price many times over, return it and pay nothing. 
But don’t delay — this book tells things you 
should be doing with your money RIGHT NOW 
IN THIS MARKET! 





MAIL TODAY FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 





tirely ON APPROVAL. 


Name 
Address 


City 





d@_ GUARANTEED 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 9410 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please eons me ‘The Battle for Investment Survival,’ 

If not convinced that it will repay many times its cost 

Sone. ~ h4 it within 10 days and pay nothing. Otherwise I will send only 


t 1 
i ! 
! 1 
! l 
plus a few cents postage as payment in full 
! I 
l 1 
I i 
i | 
I | 


C) “hen! We POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.95 as payment in full 


* by G. M. Loeb, en- 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone State 


. Same 10-day return privilege with full 
N.S bn ‘City residents add 12¢ sales tax. 
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RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
es doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





Chessie’s crystal ball 


Everybody is interested in looking into the future. 
In the modern business world it is not only a matter 
of interest, but an economic necessity. 


Long-range planning is particularly important to 
Chesapeake and Ohio. You don’t build piers, yards, 
and bridges overnight. You can’t pick up cars and 
locomotives at the hardware store. These things 
have to be planned and ordered years in advance. 


For example, the increasing volume of coal exported 
through the port of Newport News has been pos- 
sible because plans and decisions were made more 
than two years ago to enlarge C & O’s coal handling 


ul 


This chart room in C&O’s headquarters, called the “finan- 
cial weather bureau,” records daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly accomplishments and projects future trends for 
management planning. 


Would you like a Chessie portfolio of pictures — Chessie, 
Chessie’s family, and Peake, Chessie’s Old Man? Write to: 


facilities there. This year, more than 23,000,000 tons 
of export coal will move through this port, establish- 


ing an all-time record. 


Another shipping record is in prospect this year at 
Toledo where Great Lakes vessels will load about 
17,000,000 tons at Chesapeake and Ohio’s three coal 
piers. Keeping “in league with the future”, C & O 
has just started another huge pier there to handle 
the growing lake coal movement. 


When the charts first pointed to an upward trend 
in ore imports, C & O blueprinted a bulk cargo pier 
with an eight million ton annual capacity. This new 
facility at Newport News has just begun operation. 


By charting trends in the great industries it serves 
— automobile, chemical, steel, construction, glass, 
paper, coal and many others—Chesapeake and Ohio 
anticipates their needs and provides them with the 
freight cars, locomotives, signal systems, tracks and 
yard facilities needed for the best in transportation 
service. 


It is this same habit of thinking ahead that made 
C & O the first railroad to install a large scale elec- 
tronic computer system. First with a system-wide, 
all-teletype Car Location Information Center — 
CLIC for short. First with the electronic hot box 
detector. 


Thinking in tune with the future is one of the things 
that keeps Chessie’s railroad growing and going. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THE LIQUID 


ee ee Saree 


THAT BOSSES | 


THE JOB | 





Thanks to the wizardry of modern | 
machine builders, many industrial t 
machines operate themselves, perform 4 
a series of complicated operations with | 
little or no human attention. 
To help do this important job they 
call on oil — special hydraulic oils that 
flow through complex systems of tubes 1 
to actuate controls. These oils must | 
meet rigid requirements. 1 
Texaco research has pioneered in 
developing this “life blood” of automa- 
tion, one of the many ways it cooperates 
in furthering industrial progress. | 
| 
| 
| 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








TEXACO 


Progress ...at your service 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WHAT WILL ROLL NEXT? 


That handy term “rolling readjustment” has gotten 
something of a kicking around lately. In view of what 
has been happening to the stock market, many investors 
are more inclined to think of bulldozers than of gentle 
undulations. Does the term still apply? 

As we know, “rolling readjustment” refers to a situa- 
tion where certain industries go through recessions and 
shakeouts without upsetting the applecart of the economy 
as a whole. That exactly describes what happened in the 
first half of 1957. This comes out clearly in the latest 
FTC-SEC figures. Look at the dozen biggest U.S. manu- 
facturing industries. Taken one by one they showed a 
mixed pattern. Five of them made more money than they 
did last year, four made less and three stayed about the 
same. 

Yet—and this is what made it a true “rolling readjust- 
ment”—total earnings ($8.2 billion) for all U.S. industrial 
corporations remained just about even with last year. 

The four losers among the Big Twelve were textiles, 
non-ferrous metals, paper and food. Their slumps were 
largely offset by big profits made by the machinery, trans- 
portation equipment and petroleum businesses. 

The emphasis on machinery prosperity explains why 
the economists have referred to this as a capital goods 
boom. Now we are clearly coming to a stage when the 
capital goods boom could temporarily lose some of its 
steam. There have been layoffs in machine tool and con- 
struction equipment plants. The steel industry is unex- 
pectedly sluggish. 

If this continues, and if we are to remain in this rela- 
tively pleasant phase of “rolling readjustment,” then one 
thing clearly must happen: there must be a corresponding 
pickup in some other industries to make up for a let down 
in capital goods. 

Wall Street right now is inclined to feel that such a 
rolling pickup, if it develops, will come in industries that 
make things directly for consumers. The surprising 
strength of retail and service spending has encouraged a 
belief that the consumer may take over where the indus- 
trialists leave off and thus keep the “rolling readjustment” 
from becoming something a little worse. Signs of such a 
pickup in some new sector of the economy is exactly what 
investors must now watch for. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP .. . OR SOCIALISM? 


A reader has just taken Forses to task for champion- 
ing corporate giving to education and other public 
causes. Complains he: “Your editorial suggesting that 
business use a free hand in spending stockholders’ money 
sounds like creeping socialism to me .. . I can see no 
justification for it.” 

Forses is in complete sympathy with the hundreds 
of thousands of small investors who are dependent on 
dividends for their bread and butter. However, we are 
also acutely aware that corporations, like individuals, do 
not make their living in a vacuum. Any business welfare 
requires a healthy, well-educated citizenry. It is the best 
bulwark against socialism and produces better em- 
ployees and customers. 

Thus Forses is delighted to note that corporate giv- 
ing is growing apace. General Motors has just announced 
the good news that it is appropriating $5 million a year 
for college scholarships. That is a substantial sum. Yet 
the cost to GM will be less than lc a share net. I am 
certain that few of GM 656,000 stockholders will begrudge 
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A THRIFTY NATION 


Despite all the talk about our having become a nation 
living it up on the installment plan, the plain fact is 
that we have never ceased being a nation of savers. Amer- 
ican individuals, it is reported, added nearly $8 billion to 
their liquid assets in the first half of 1957. This is the 
biggest sum since World War II. 

The latest increase brought John Public’s individual 
liquid savings to a whopping $256 billion. It is true that 
he also increased his debts to the point where they are 
now past the $200-billion mark, but a good half of that 
consists of home mortgages. The truth is that the U.S. 
consumer remains remarkably liquid. We all know fam- 
ilies, for example, who buy on time, yet also have large 
offsetting balances in savings accounts, in insurance poli- 
cies and in savings bonds. 

Forses hardly has to point out what this essential thrifti- 
ness of the average American means as a cushion against 
defaults, foreclosures and temporary unemployment. 

























Forses INc. President Bruce C. Forbes recently returned from a 
concentrated swing through business centers of Western Europe. 
In his six weeks abroad, Mr. Forbes conferred with a representa- 
tive sampling of businessmen, financiers and business journalists. 


Here are some of his observations. 


Visiting Europe: Our trip across on the U.S. Lines’ 
United States was superb—Americans need have no 
inferiority complex about the service and efficiency of 
their transatlantic liners. The details of our trip to 
Britain, France, The Netherlands and Denmark were 
handled with cordial efficiency by American Express. 

But aside from the fun and excitement of travel, 
there is a great deal here to interest the businessman. 
We all know that Europe is making great strides 
economically. But it is doubly instructive to observe 
at first hand as I did the changes in attitudes, manage- 
ment techniques and public opinion that is accompany- 
ing this economic resurgence. 

On that score, I can say this much with assurance: 
no U.S. businessman can help but come away with a 
new respect these days for the hard-hitting vigor and 
common-sense adaptability of the new generation of 
European free enterprisers. It is no longer true that 
top European businessmen are stodgy, irascible and 
non-competitive. Take just a few of the men I met 
personally. The dynamic Sir Eric Bowater, the British 
paper king who has successfully invaded the U‘S.., 
stands out. So, in a somewhat different way does 
Viscount Knollys, the man who heads Vickers, Ltd. 
France’s Henri T. Pigozzi will impress anyone who 
meets him for his brilliant success in building Simca 
from almost nothing ten years ago to one of Europe’s 
greatest enterprises today. These are just a few. 

I can also testify that European business has a 
healthy new awareness of the importance of the face 
it puts to its stockholders and the public. Some Euro- 
pean corporations today prepare annual reports that 
take no back seat to our own. I do not think I have 
ever seen a more beautifully turned-out report than 
Vickers’. For sheer masses of usefully detailed sta- 
tistics there is nothing in this country to match the 
report issued by Esso Standard S.A.F., the 63%- 
controlled French associate of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Led by Vickers and Bowater’s, a few British 
companies have finally gotten around to issuing interim 
reports. A small matter? Perhaps. But it shows which 
way the wind is blowing. 

At the same time, European business is taking a new 
look at its customers. It came as a real surprise to 
many British businessmen to realize that most Britons 
preferred the relatively corny programs on commercial 
TV to the decorous uplift of the BBC. Now they are 
coming to understand that the average Briton prefers 
the same little extra niceties in packaging, design and 
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display that Americans do. Bowater’s found this out 
with a vengeance when they teamed up with Scott 
Paper to bring colored toilet tissues to Britain. Today, 
Sir Eric tells me, they cannot begin to meet demand. 

Even France, traditional home of the aloof, high- 
mark-up small shopkeeper is changing. Paris now has 
a booming discount house, several supermarkets and 
vending machines are popping up everywhere. 

But marketing is only one aspect of this peaceful 
economic revolution. For decades European business- 
men, in the tradition of the old merchant princes, sat 
aloof and unapproachable in their offices. Mass public 
opinion went almost by default to the Socialists. This is 
changing, but perhaps too slowly. By humanizing busi- 
ness even further, Europeans can do a great deal more 
than they have yet done to check socialism. 

Much more can be done. Too few European business- 
men are accessible to the press. True, they will see 
topnotch American journalists and even address the 
New York Society of Security Analysts. But the doors 
to the executive suite are still barred to British and 
French reporters. 

There is one other observation which I would like 
to offer in the spirit of friendly criticism. It is my 
impression that the middle levels of European busi- 
ness do not yet measure up to U.S. standards. The 
tendency too often is to have a few brilliant managers 
on the top and a capable but somewhat unenterprising 
lot below them. European middle managers seem over- 
cautious. They seem satisfied with their lot, too ready 
to kowtow when they should speak up. 

This may be the fault of the tax structure. It may be 
a hangover from the outmoded system of class strati- 
fication, But whatever its excuse, bureaucracy in 
business cannot help but be a dead hand. 

I do not wish to strike a superior pose for the U.S 
Certainly we do not want to jam our ways down un- 
willing European throats. But anything we can do to 
further productivity and free enterprise in Europe is 
the purest kind of enlightened self-interest. 

Why? Few Americans have to be reminded that 
Western Europe is our best foreign customer. Right 
now our foreign trade is running at a $20-billion-a- 
year rate and is one of the stronger bases of our pros- 
perity. The more the Free World thrives, the more it 
will buy from us. That is why I am delighted to come 
away from Europe with the feeling that European 
business by and large, is in very capable hands. 

—Bruce C. Forses 
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That isn’t movie film between his fin- 
gers. It’s a thin paper tape that will 
make possible better synthetic fabrics 
for your new suits, sweaters and sport 
clothes. The holes in the tape have 
been punched with the answers to 
complex chemical problems by a 
Bendix* General Purpose Digital 
Computer. 

Studying the data, automatically 
typed from the tape, the scientist 
knows what formula changes are 


A thousand products 
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needed or what adjustment must be 
made in the production equipment to 
assure the “miracle” qualities of 
beauty and wear that you have come 
to expect from new synthetic fabrics. 
You can expect faster and more true 
colors, less shrinkage and _ stretch, 
more desirable textures, and many 
other qualities. 

Many other products for your com- 
fort and convenience are coming too, 
sooner and at lower cost, thanks to a 


THIS SCIENTIST IS SNEAK PREVIEWING 
YOUR 1959 WARDROBE 


powerful technical assist from Bendix 
Computers. Better cars and cameras, 
cheaper natural gas and electricity, 
faster transportation and brighter 
lighting are just a few examples. 

For detailed information on the 
application of computers for the 
development of specific products, 
consumer or industrial, write to our 
Computer Division, Department CA- 
7, 5630 Arbor Vitae Street, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


* TRADEMARK 


a million ideas 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


For A Tough Grind. This mill is used to grind the highly abrasive, low-grade iron ore called Taconite. Rolled Steel 
Plate Lining, bolted to the inside surface of the large revolving cylinder, lifts and tumbles the load and also protects 
the shell from the grinding action of the steel rods and the ore. This lining, especially made for such service, processed 
1,100,000 tons of Taconite—another outstanding performance of USS Lorain-Rolled Plate Linings. 


Homemade Bread, In A “Tin” Steel 
Pan. Commercial bakers, who can af- 
ford and demand the finest, say that 
“tin” bread pans give them a bigger, 
better loaf of bread. These “tin” pans 
are actually made from steel sheets, 
coated with a thin layer of pure tin. 
USS Tinplate, we call it. You can buy 
pans of this type at any department or 
variety store. 
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Steel Spider Web. ir you ever needed it, here’s proof that amazing things can be 
done with steel. This is an 83-foot-high dome for a potash storage building that will 
be covered with steel sheets. This complicated structure was prefabricated and 
erected by American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. . NATIONAL TUBE .. . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IROR . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's a full-hour TV program presented every 
other Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 7-812 
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AIRLINES 


VISIBILITY LIMITED 


The airlines are rocketing into the jet age with 
commitments to spend $2 billion they haven’t got. 
Can they rely on a sure 8% return on their invest- 
ment to bring them eventually to a happy landing? 


On THE desk of his austere office over 
Manhattan’s plush Park Avenue, Cy- 
rus Rowlett (“C.R.”) Smith, president 
of American Airlines, keeps a pen & 
pencil set mounted in onyx and sur- 
mounted by a model of a turboprop 
engine. The set was a gift from the 
Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp., which makes the 501-D10 
full-sized, 3,750-horsepower engine. 
As Smith contemplated the tiny 
model last month, he could hardly 
help but be struck by one thought: he 
is the owner of what very likely is 
the most expensive desk set in the 
world. 

Smith obtained the set after order- 
ing $12.5 million in Allison engines. 
But this figure reflects only part of 
the $350-million total outlay which 
the set represents. For the Allison 
engine is just a take-off point from 
which Smith is piloting American into 
a wild blue yonder still uncharted by 
any airline: the age of the jet- 
powered commercial plane, whose 
deep-throated whine will burst across 
the industry in less than 18 months. 

Jet Jump. Smith will face this chal- 
lenge before any other domestic line. 
He has already ordered no less than 
35 $2.5-million Lockheed Electras 
powered by the Allison’ engine 
hooked to a propeller. Prop-jets of 
this kind will serve the short-hop 
needs of the jet age. For the long 
hauls, Smith has ordered 30 Boeing 
707s, a $5.5-million pure jet which 
will be hurtling 100 passengers across 
the country at 500 mph by early 1959. 
Drawls Smith: “We will be operating 
our jets three or four months before 
our competitors. We should get a 
pretty good advantage from that.” 

Meeting the competition, however, 
is only a small part of the barrier 
American and its rivals must crash 
through in their transit from the re- 
ciprocating engine planes to jets. Far 
more difficult will be negotiating an 
even bigger problem: digging up 
from their already thin pocketbooks 
the wherewithal to pay for all the 
jets they now have on order. 

Sky-High Costs. It is no small bill. 
All told, the airlines are revving up 
their financial motors to spend a 
whopping $2 billion on jets and turbo- 
props by 1961. Four years later their 
total outlay may well have climbed 
by another one or two billion. Some 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES’ SMITH: 
he wants a 12% return 


indications of how big individual car- 
riers’ orders are: 

@ United Air Lines is buying 30 
Douglas DC-8s, has yet to order 
turboprops. Total cost for jets alone: 
$150 million. Its cash throw-off last 
year (retained earnings plus depre- 
ciation): only $31.4 million. 

e Eastern Air Lines’ Eddie Ricken- 
backer, never a man to throw around 
dollars, has ordered $330 million in 
jets and prop-powered planes, a sum 


DOUGLAS DC-8 JET MOCKUP: 


more than double Eastern’s present 
net book value, and three and one half 
times its 1956 cash throw-off. 

® Middle-sized (total assets: $51.9 
million) Braniff Airways wants $56.5 
million worth of new jets, 13 times 
it cash throw-off in 1956. 

A Question of Size. In any other 
industry, such massive spending 
would be looked upon as seed cash 
foreshadowing a lush harvest of 
higher profits. In the airlines, as 
Wall Street sees it, such big orders 
only raise the question of whether 
the industry has bitten off more than 
it can chew. For their fast-paced 
revenue growth notwithstanding, the 
airlines have nothing like the fiscal 
heft and borrowing power that endow 
General Motors or U.S. Steel. 

Actually the net worth of the Big 
Four domestic airlines—United, TWA, 
Eastern and Smith’s own American— 
totals a mere $401 million, a small 
sum by the standards of many a 
smaller industry. Nevertheless, these 
same four lines intend to spend an 
average of $347 million apiece, or 
more than triple their average net 
worth, on new equipment through 
1959-60. On a comperable basis, to 
match that pace, General Electric, 
roughly three times the size of the 
Big Four airlines combined, would 
have had to have made $3.0 billion 
in capital outlays over the past three 
years, instead of the $537 million it 
did spend. 

There is, however, one silver lining 
in this dark financial cloud. Only a 
shrewd handful of Wall Streeters ap- 
pear to have seen it; and most airline 
executives prefer not to comment on 
it. The bright spot: the fact that in 
past years the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which regulates the industry, 
habitually has allowed the airlines to 


$2-billion worth of headaches and opportunity 
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show roughly an 8% return on their 
investment. There is no rule to say 
that the CAB will continue to assure 
them such a return. But it does have 
a certain empirical force. And it does 
raise a basic question posed by one 
Wall Streeter last month. “Now that 
the airlines are adding at least $2 bil- 
lion to their investment,” he asked, 
“will this mean that they will be 
allowed to show a comparable in- 
crease in their profits?” 

Stormy Skies. Even without jet 
costs, the airlines have had some 
rough flying recently. The trouble is 
not lack of traffic. Last year they 
flew a record-breaking 27.6 billion 
passenger miles, more than double 
their mileage as recently as 1951, and 
so far this year their passenger busi- 
ness is up 14%. Their revenues are 
rising at a good 13% clip a year. 

But so far, at least, these gains hive 
provided precious little lift to the 
airlines’ profits (see chart). C. R. 
Smith’s American, for example, man- 
aged to boost its revenues by 8%, to 
$152 million, during the first half of 
this year. But costs soared even 
faster, cutting American’s profits in 
first-half 1957 from $1.22 a share to 
67c. And Smith was not alone in this 
profitless prosperity. Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Eastern posted a 52% drop 
in first-half earnings on a 16% 
higher gross. United’s William A. 
(“Pat”) Patterson hit even stormier 
weather: his line’s profits were down 
43.9%. The best ailing TWA could 
do was to cut a $1.7-million loss to a 
$1.1 million deficit. Says Smith grim- 
ly: “We've all been caught in a cost 
squeeze, and it’s still going on.” 

Cash & Crash. Thus the airlines are 
embarking on this gigantic shopping 
spree precisely at a time when they 
can reach for precious little cash in 
their corporate jeans. Many an air- 
line boss, in fact, keeps uneasily re- 
calling the experience of Capital’s 
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with its arrival, the pot starts to boil 


Chairman James H. (“Slim”) Car- 
michael. Capital jumped the gun in 
the equipment race by putting 60 
turboprop Vickers Viscounts on its 
routes. but its history since has been 
mainly one of deficits. Despite shop- 
now-pay-later terms from the British, 
cash-short Capital was forced to can- 
cel an order for 15 more Viscounts 
and 14 Comet IV jets, many of which 
were already emblazoned with its 
markings. 

Even worse, for all their surging 
growth the airlines bear the stamp 
of a regulated industry. Every dol- 
lar ot profit they make and every 
mile of route they fly is meted out 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Un- 
like most regulated industries, they 
have no sheltered preserve in which 
to operate. “Actually,” snorts Amer- 
ican’s Smith, “we’ve got more com- 
petition than most non-regulated 
industries.” 

Such regulated ways do not com- 
mend the airlines to bankers and 


Millions of Dollars 





NEEDLE'S EVE 


Crowding close on the heels of rev- 
enues, operating expenses of U.S.'s 
Big Twelve trunk airlines have kept 
pinching proportionate operating in- 
come. 











other lenders as good risks. Gener- 
ally they insist that the airlines show 
$1 in net worth (book assets minus 
all debt) for every $1 they borrow. 
“It’s a rough rule of thumb,” observes 
Eugene Rooks, of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank’s aviation department. “But 
even 1-to-1 wouldn’t be high enough 
in some cases.” 

Under the Thumb. Northwest’s Pres- 
ident Donald W. Nyrop has already 
been pinned down by this rule of 
thumb. Result: he has yet to order 
his first jet, though other lines around 
him are loading up with new planes. 
Nyrop’s albatross was his need to buy 
piston-engined planes, a need that 
could not be postponed until the jets 
are scheduled to arrive. Buying 
them will boost Northwest’s debt to 
about $35 million against an equity 
and surplus position of roughly $30 
million. Thus Nyrop may very soon 
pass the bankers’ point of no re- 
turn. Says he grimly: “It is actually 
easier for foreign airlines to obtain 
jet financing from the Federal Gov- 
ernment than it is for a U.S. line to 
obtain it from American banks and 
insurance companies.” 

The easy way out for Nyrop, of 
course, might seem to be to sell more 
common stock, thus boosting his 
equity base and his debt capacity. 
Actually, however, that door is closed; 
Northwest probably does not have 
the earning power to support a new 
issue. 

One airline that did try equity fi- 
nancing was Carter Burgess’ TWA. 
To build up its equity base for bor- 
rowing another $50 million, TWA 
floated $43.2 million in common stock. 
Burgess, however, had to sell the 
stock, which had a book value of $20. 
at just $13 a share. Thus the 3.00)- 
odd TWA stockholders (25% of the 
total) who chose not to exercise thei 
rights had to swallow a bitter pill: 
overnight, the book value of their 
holdings plummeted from $20 to 
$16.50 a share. And Burgess had the 
advantage of backstopping by How- 
ard Hughes’ Hughes Tool Co., which 
owns 78% of the line’s shares, in tak- 
ing up those not sold. 

Delta’s President Collett R. Wool- 
man is in the same position as Nyrop 
Eventually, he notes, he will “prob- 
ably” try his luck at getting a loan 
from the insurance companies. In the 
meantime, he comments: “We can't 
do any equity financing without di- 
luting the earnings of our share- 
holders.” 

United’s President Pat Patterson, 
whose financial wizardry has won 
him the admiring title, “the little 
banker of the airlines,” views the sit- 
uation more open-mindedly. Patter- 
son contends that he does not want 
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United's equity to exceed its debt, but 
that it may have to for about a year. 
“Of course,” he adds hurriedly, “we 
haven’t taken that step.” 


“We would probably do the same 
as TWA,” confesses another airline 
boss, “if we had a guardian angel like 
Howard Hughes behind us.” Never- 
theless, some Wall Streeters contend 
that TWA’s stock offering strengthens 
the squalls that lie ahead of it. For 
since the CAB’s rates are based on the 
line’s investment, TWA, with its 
added equity, will have to spread its 
earnings across a larger number of 
shares than it would have if it had 
gone an equal sum into debt. In 
other words, the offering will lessen 
the individual investment value of 
each share in the eyes of the CAB. 
“TWA is a perfect example of the 
spot the airlines are in,” comments 
one analyst. “They can’t raise loans, 
and they can’t safely float stock.” 


Insurance Policy. Cash-rich insur- 
ance companies have cleared away 
part of this financial overcast for 
some of the larger lines. In lending 
them money, at times they have even 
disregarded the bankers 1-to-1 rule. 
As the insurance men see it, the car- 
riers are a safe bet for long-term 
loans because their fast depreciation 
rate converts their assets into cash in 
just five to ten years’ time. The huge 
sums of money thus created, so the 
argument goes, can then be used to 
retire debt. 

American’s C.R. Smith, for one, has 
cashed in on the insurance men’s 
liberal lending policy in full measure, 
placing $75 million in 4% notes with 
Metropolitan Life, another $60 mil- 
lion with the Met and Prudential at 
4%4%. In both cases, Smith does not 
have to start sinking fund payments 
until 1967, six or eight years after the 
first jets scream off the runways. 
Comments Bill Hogan, American’s 
canny financial vice president: “In an 
airline, your growth is such that you 
shouldn’t borrow money you have to 
pay back quickly.” 

But the insurance companies will 
lend only so much. So Smith must 
also boost his profits enough to pay 
the remaining $160 million of his jet 
bill out of depreciation (seven years 
for the jets) and retained earnings. 
Even these sources will hardly pay 
for the second round of jet buying 
that Smith must do to fill out his 
fleet. “We should,” he says, “have a 
lot more jets coming by 1961. A piston- 
engine job by then is going to look 
like an old plow horse.” 

End of the Bull? If experience is 
any guide, however, the jets’ earning 
power in their break-in months may 
not be high. It normally costs plenty 
to shake down new planes and shape 
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EASTERN’S RICKENBACKER 


TWAS BURGESS 
billions they can’t afford 


up new crews to top efficiency. Some 
airmen hope to offset these higher 
costs and pay for their new jets 
through the sale of old models. Un- 
til recently, the market for used com- 
mercial transports has been lively 
and buoyant. Last year, for example, 
Pan American derived no less than 
$4.9 million of its $14.2-million earn- 
ings from sales of old equipment. 

But many airline men do not ex- 
pect the used-plane market to remain 
nearly so healthy when and if 
whole fleets of old airplanes are 
dumped on it. Says United’s Patter- 
son: “I frankly don’t think the mar- 
ket will be anything like what we've 
seen in the past ten years. But there 
are airlines all over the world using 
DC-4s. We hope they’ll be interested 
in our DC-6s and 7s.” 

American’s Smith is even less opti- 
mistic. “We've put very little money 
from the sale of second-hand planes 
in our profit forecasts,” says he blunt- 
ly. “There ought to be a fair market 
in South America, and the smaller 
planes will be easier to sell. But the 
bigger ones will be tough.” 

Railroad Switch. Airline brass are 
equally split over another possibility: 
that they can raise money by copy- 
ing the railroads’ equipment trust 
certificate financing. Under this sys- 
tem, the lender holds title to the 
equipment, which he leases and rents 
for a sum that covers interest and 
repayment of principal. Once the 
debt is paid up, the railroad takes 
title to the equipment and owns it. 
This system has enabled the cash- 
poor roads to buy between $400 mil- 
lion and $500 million worth of new 
equipment a year since the end of 
World War IL. 

Whether it will work for the air- 
lines, however, is still a big question 
mark. For one thing, the life of a 
railroad car may run anywhere from 
20 to 40 years; the life of a plane, as 
shown by the sudden introduction of 
jets, is immensely shorter. Moreover, 
some airlines are believed to have 
clauses in their loan agreements 
which prohibit the use of trust cer- 
tificates. “On some of the smaller 
lines,” observes American Airlines’ 
Smith, “it might work. But we're 
better off borrowing money in one 
lump sum.” 

Perhaps the shrewdest appraisal of 
certificate financing comes from Wil- 
liam B. Harding, partner in Wall 
Street’s Smith, Barney & Co. “It is 
not intended that it should be used 
as a panacea,” says Harding. “Using 
a golf analogy, it might be said that 
equipment trust financing will pro- 
vide just another club in the bag, but 
a very good club.” 

The Bookmakers. On one point at 
least Wall Street is in solid agree- 
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ment: if the airlines do not get siz- 
able increases in rates, their huge jet 
programs may well mean spending 
their way into the poorhouse. On 
the face of it, the carriers’ prospects 
do not look promising. Just two 
months ago, the CAB turned down 
one request for a 6% emergency in- 
crease from seven airlines. The 
board, however, is probably more 
open-minded on rate needs than is 
generally believed. It has, in fact, 
indicated that the entire rate picture 
needs review, and it will start an- 
other investigation next month. 

Even though it has willingly let 
most airline stocks sink below book 
value, Wall Street has a special in- 
terest in the hearing. Over the years 
since 1951, it has valued the carriers’ 
stock at an average nine times earn- 
ings, while bidding the Dow-Jones 
Industrials up from a ratio of 9.7 
times earnings to 15 last year. As 
airline analysts see it, if the carriers 
cannot earn at least 11% on their net 
worth, their securities are worth only 
their bare book value. Observes T. 
Carl Wedel, vice president of the 
powerful First National City Bank of 
New York: “The industry, as pres- 
ently regulated, obviously does not 
give the promise of being able to earn 
this rate of return.” 

Not unnaturally, the airlines, quite 
as much as Wall Street’s money men, 
feel that their return must be higher. 
“The rate for long-term capital,” ob- 
serves C. R. Smith, “is 644%. You’re 
not going to attract it with an 8% re- 
turn on your investment. This busi- 
ness ought to make 12%.” 

Winged Victory? This dismal flight 
pattern would change overnight, of 
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NORTHWEST’S DONALD NYROP: 
he felt a rough thumb 
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RAILROADS 


SEAT PERILOUS? 
The airlines’ investment per seat will 
rocket sky-high in jet circraft. 





course, if the CAB should hew to its 
past habit of allowing the airlines to 
make 8% on their post-jet investment. 
There are, however, certain air pock- 
ets along this route. For one thing, 
nobody knows just what position the 
CAB will take if total net profits were 
to suddenly start spiraling upward. 
For another, more than once the air- 
lines and the CAB have come into 
conflict on just what constitutes a rate 
base and, consequently, the return. 

Technically, airline rates are com- 
puted on the basis of capital stock, 
surplus, long-term debt and notes 
payable. This, however, is a muddy 
generalization. During a recent rate 
hearing, for example, Braniff esti- 
mated that it would earn 5.27% this 
year on an average investment of 
$41.6 million. The CAB decided that 
Braniff would earn 20.34% on an 
average investment of $34.6 million. 

The Wall Street house of John H. 
Lewis & Co. has tried to blow some of 
the fog away from the 8% question. 
Given the 6% increase the airlines 
asked for, and their greatly expanded 
post-jet investment base, Lewis esti- 
mates that the airlines could show a 
tremendous increase in profits by 1960. 
A few estimates based on present 
capitalizations: 

@ United Air Lines, which earned 
$4.37 a share last year, could make 
$6.70 by the end of 1960. 

e Braniff, which earned 64¢ per 
share last year, could boost its earn- 
ings to $2.11. 

e American’s profits of $2.26 a 
share last year could climb to $2.65. 

Glitter & Gloom. In the meantime, 
though, the airlines are faced with 
glittering growth prospects and gloomy 
present earning power. Douglas Air- 
craft's Donald Douglas predicts on the 
one hand that the U.S. demand for 
airline travel will outrun capacity by 
at least 14.5 billion passenger miles 
by 1965. This total would be nearly 
double the 22 billion passenger miles 
the domestic airlines logged last year. 

But well before then, the airlines 
must not only raise the money for 
their vast new fleets of jets but must 
also fill them with passengers as soon 
as they get airborne. This last is no 
small problem. American alone, for 
example, will add 80% more seating 
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capacity with its jets and turboprops 
than it has now, and most of the other 
lines will show comparable increases. 
Where 45 passengers will make the 
average plane pay its way today, the 
big 707s and DC-8s will require about 
65 passengers to show a profit. “The 
main thing in making a profit with 
these new planes,” admits Eastern 
Air Lines’ Treasurer T. E. Creighton, 
“will be filling the seats.” 

Nor is this the only rock on the 
airlines’ runway. Jet age equipment 
will, as advertised, drastically lower 
the cost per seat from $2.40 a mile 
for the Super Constellation, to a range 
of $1.68 to $1.92 for pure jets. But 
a jet will also gulp down $900-an- 
hour worth of aviation gasoline, more 
than double the fuel bill of the Connie. 
Thus in lowering their unit costs, the 
airlines are increasing their initial 
risks. And that at a time when they 
can least afford it. In a very real 
sense, the jet age is putting the air- 
lines’ hopes more than ever at the 
tender mercies of the CAB. 

The Eight % Question. How tender 
the CAB’s mercies will turn out to be 
is yet unknown. Until now, the 
Board’s main concern has been stim- 
ulating competition, especially the 
kind of competition that would help 
the weaker airlines. It has also in- 
sisted that airline rates, far from be- 
ing too low, are too high to attract the 
kind of customer the airlines will 
thrive on. Unanimously, the Big Four 
airlines’ chiefs believe that the CAB 
must change its notions if the airlines 
are to negotiate the jet age safely. 
But there are bound to be bitter dog- 
fights in Washington before that ques- 
tion is finally settled. 





DELTA’S COLLETT WOOLMAN 
he sees dilution ahead 
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In short order, Heineman reorgan- 













































LAND 


THE GOOD EARTH 


Bear market? Not in bull pas- 

ture! Despite dropping farm 

income, farmland prices are 
on the up & up. 


Many a frustrated Wall Street bull 
might well cast his eye enviously in 
another direction these days: to the 
nation’s farmland. For there has been 
a notable bull market of late in bull 
pasture. For example, an average acre 
of Illinois farmland, which sold for 
$160 ten years ago, now brings $260. 
A typical Iowa farm commands $216 
per acre, up from $150 a decade ago. 
And prices show every sign of con- 
tinuing up. 

Rural Anomaly. These figures come 
on good authority: that of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. And they 
present a paradox. Taking historical 
precedent, farmland prices should be 
on the way down instead of up. Tra- 
ditionally, farm acreage prices have 
tended to run in gear with farm in- 
come. But as everybody knows, farm- 
ers’ income has been steadily declin- 
ing for some time. 

Why the break with tradition? Last 
month Chicago’s Fed suggested some 
interesting answers. For one thing, it 
noted, city folk have been trekking 
back to the country. One third of all 
farm owners do not farm their land. 
“Inflation hedge buying,” said the 
bank, “appears to have been a sig- 
nificant factor in the recent advance.” 

New Psychology. More important, the 
bank’s study revealed, is stepped-up 
buying by farmers themselves. Why 
this rural anomaly in the context of 
falling farm income? One by one, the 
bank raised—and  rejected—some 
common explanations: the general 
economic recovery from the 1954 re- 
cession, growth in population, diver- 
sion of farmland to nonagricultural 
use, pressure to enlarge farms for 
efficiency’s sake, increases in the 
maximum amounts lenders will loan 
per acre. 

None of these explanations satis- 
fied the bank. Instead, it found an- 
other answer. “The new element in 
the farm real-estate market,” it said, 
“is the shift in expectations from 
the ‘bearish’ views which predomi- 
nated in 1949-50 and again in 1952-53 
to a ‘bullish’ view which has demon- 
strated increasing muscle since 1954.” 
Underlying the new psychology it saw 
two factors: 1) the extension of social 
security benefits to farmers in 1954, 
which encouraged many farmers to 
keep their farms off the market in 
order to qualify for old age benefits; 
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DOWN ON THE FARM: 
tall corn, tall prices 


2) determined federal programs to 
curb agricultural output, dispose of 
surpluses, and boost lagging farm in- 
come. 

Few Sellers. Many a farm buyer and 
reluctant seller apparently believe 
that Government farm programs may 
now induce a turnabout in farmers’ 
fortunes. Moreover, few farm buyers 
apparently depend on their land for 
income. The result, says Chicago’s 
Fed, is “a thin market [in farm 
acreage] tilted sharply upward.” 


CHEMICALS 


JOINT 
ADVENTURERS 


Not everyone is optimistic 
these days about boron-based 
fuels, but that hasn’t stopped 
three newcomers from chal- 
lenging Olin Mathieson’ lead. 


“Five years from now,” said a Wall 
Streeter who made a recent study of 
high-energy fuel situation, “plants 
capable of turning out boron-based 
fuels at some reasonable price may 
be built. But the present plants are 
not the ones.” 

This summed up the increasingly 
conservative attitude of the Street 
towards high-energy fuel. U.S. in- 
dustry, however, was showing none 
of the same skepticism last month. A 
group of major companies announced 
they had joined hands to follow Olin 


Mathieson’s pioneering venture in the 
field of the fabulous new fuels which 
reportedly will carry aircraft 40% 
farther on the same weight of fuel. 
American Potash, Food Machinery 
& Chemical and National Distillers 
were the newcomers. They jointly 
formed a new company, AFN, Inc. to 
take up an Air Force contract for the 
development of boron fuels. 
American Potash had an obvious 
interest: it is the second largest U.S. 
producer of boron after U.S. Borax, 
and boron is the base of the current 
high-energy fuels. Food Machinery, 
as a large producer of hydrogen per- 
oxide, used as a rocket fuel, had been 
on the edge of the business for several 
years. National Distillers has long 
sought for promising new chemical 
fields in its long-range program of 
lessening its dependence on liquor. 
Already getting about 33% of sales 
from chemicals, National executives 
feel high-energy fuels may be a key 
to even more chemical expansion. 
Clouded Crystal. Their joint decision 


«to get into the experimental produc- 


tion of boron fuels came just as in- 
vestor enthusiasm for high-energy 
fuels was declining. Earlier this year, 
it had started a minor bull market in 
such stocks as American Potash, U.S. 
Borax, Olin Mathieson and Climax 
Molybdenum. But last month Wall 
Street had discounted this excitement 
and was asking with greater persis- 
tence: “What are the profit possi- 
bilities? 

No one yet knew the answers. But 
some pessimistic indications were 
given in a recent survey made by the 
Nuclear-Atomic Economic Survey, a 
Manhattan investment consultant 
concern. Boron-based fuel, it opined, 
may well enable aircraft to fly 40% 
farther or to carry greater loads. Cost 
is another matter. Informed esti- 
mates of its*cost under present pro- 
duction methods varied from $2,100 a 
gallon to $700 a gallon. Radically dif- 
ferent production methods—not yet 
in sight—would be required to lower 
the costs to reasonable levels, the sur- 
vey claimed. Even then, the price 
might never be brought within com- 
petitive range of regular jet fuels. 

Market Under Mars. This would 
seem to limit boron-based fuels to 
missiles—a frankly military market, 
directly subject to fluctuations in U.S. 
readings of the Krer.!in’s fever chart. 

Even here, said the suivey, the out- 
look for boron fuels was not entirely 
bright. Long-range changes in rocket 
engineering might demand different 
fuels in which “combinations of com- 
mon chemicals . . . may give better 
results . . . the best opinion is that 
boron fuels are unlikely to be used 
in... rocket engines.” 
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RAILROADS 


MIRACLE IN 
THE MIDWEST 


Who said sick railroads are 
incurable? Look at what Ben 
Heineman has done with the 
Chicago & North Western. 





EIGHTEEN months ago, a brash young 
lawyer named Ben W. Heineman, 43, 
moved into the executive chair of the 
ailing Chicago & North Western,* the 
US.” fifteenth largest railroad. Rail- 
road oldtimers took a dim view of the 
newcomer whose railroad experience 
consisted largely of a year-long stint 
as chairman of the pint-sized Minnea- 
polis & St. Louis. Scoffed one: “Make 
the North Western pay? For that you 
need a miracle worker not a lawyer.” 
But by last month even the stodgiest 
rail veteran was giving financier 
Heineman at least his grudging ad- 
miration. 

Run-Down Road. When Heineman 
took over, the North Western had 
piled up a staggering $7.9-million 
deficit in only three months. It was so 
strapped for cash that it met its pay- 
rolls largely out of the sale of scrap. 
On top of that, North Western had 
more than its share of operating head- 
aches. It boasted one of the industry’s 
heftiest passenger deficits ($21 mil- 
lion), was inordinately vulnerable to 
truck competition, and was saddled 
with heavy switching and terminal 
costs. Nor did its countless miles of 
branch lines carrying little traffic offer 
much promise of growth. 

But as Heineman saw it, the North 
Western’s major problem was a man- 
agement problem. Over the year the 
property had steadily run down. To 
remedy that, Heineman promptly 
launched a whirlwind improvement 
program designed to cut costs by 
boosting efficiency. The way to re- 
habilitate the North Western, Heine- 
man reasoned, was to spend money 
on it. “The more you plow back,” he 
announced, “the more new savings 
you can produce. You have to put 
something back into your track and 
rolling stock over the entire year 
whether the railroad makes money 
or not.” Heineman did just that., 


Shake-Up. But the North Western’s 
biggest gains came from making the 
most out of what it already possessed. 
When he took over, for instance, 
Heineman discovered that 107 diesels 
were awaiting repair in the shops. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3434; low, 225%. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Available earnings 
r re (1956): $13.09. Total assets: 

.9 million. Ticker symbol: NW. 
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FINANCIER HEINEMAN: 
after a dim view, brighter prospects 


All the while, 147 less-efficient steam 
locomotives were working out on the 
road. 

Heineman scrapped the steamers, 
dieselized the North Western over- 
night. That brought immediately lower 
fuel maintenance costs, higher oper- 
ating efficiency. Burdened with the 
highest wage ratio of any major road 
in the country, Heineman ruthlessly 
set about slashing dead wood out of 
his labor force, cut employment 18% 
in a single year. Thereafter he took 
a close look at the North Western’s 
yard and maintenance facilities. Re- 
sult: he reduced 13 repair shops to a 
single modern facility at Clinton, 
Iowa, consolidated yards at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 








ACROSS THE 
PROFIT LINE 


While its new management labored 
mightily to put the decrepit 9,307- 
mile system back into fighting trim, 
the North Western's losses reached 
staggering proportions last year. In 
1957, however, the worst seemed 
over, and in August the road racked 
up its first cumulative profit in 18 
months — a meagre but triumphant 
$115,495. _ 
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vere recession in homebuilding. The 


In short order, Heineman reorgan- 
ized the road’s management struc- 
ture, mechanized its bookkeeping and 
accounting operations, and merged the 
subsidiary Omaha road into the par- 
ent corporation at a saving of $2 mil- 
lion a year. Heineman also shocked 
industry traditionalists by proposing 
(and winning) a bid to abandon 18 
profitless passenger trains in Wiscon- 
sin. Saving: $1.8 million a year. Then 
he scrapped the road’s free pickup 
and delivery service on low-profit 
less-than-carload freight. Annual 
saving: $1.5 million. Everywhere he 
could, Heineman hacked, pruned, 
labored mightily to rebuild the long- 
ailing road. 

Progress & Loss. But as Heineman’s 
program moved into high gear, the 
North Western’s deficits at first 
mounted. By the end of 1956, the 
North Western had lost $5.5 million, 
more than it had in the recession year 
of 1954. If Heineman was making any 
progress, it had not yet shown up in 
the income account. 

Not until 1957 did Heineman’s 
program start to pay off. Like most 
agricultural roads, the North Western 
makes hay in the last half when the 
crops roll in, fights desperately, and 
generally unsuccessfully, to keep out 
of the red in the first half. Though 
revenues dipped 2.8% in this tradi- 
tionally difficult first half, Heineman 
was able to hold his losses to aston- 
ishingly low levels (see chart). Last 
year the North Western had piled up a 
$10-million deficit by the end of June. 
This year, in spite of rising wage and 
material costs, it lost less than $1 mil- 
lion. 

Finally in August, for the first time 
in 20 months, the North Western’s 
cumulative monthly earnings edged 
back into the black. If Heineman had 
not wrought a miracle on the North 
Western, he had come remarkably 
close to it. 

The Track Ahead. Would Heineman 
be able to keep up the pace? He 
thought so. Before the year ended, 
he expected to have the North West- 
ern solidly back in the black. How 
far in the black? “Not as much as 
$7 million—that’s what I’m supposed 
to have predicted. All I said was we 
wouldn’t be in the red.” Did he expect 
he’d be able to clear the arrears in 
1958 on the income bonds, resume 
dividends on the preferred (omitted 
since 1954) and the common (omitted 
since 1950)? “I frankly don’t know,” 
he says. “Carloadings have softened 
lately. How much we'll be able to do 
will depend pretty much on how good 
business is.” 

But last month, even the skeptics 
were ready to admit that the North 
Western had made solid progress. No 
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tagon budgets. But Hurley had larger 
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one could say that Heineman had 
squeezed black ink out of the road 
at the expense of property. Instead, 
he had concentrated on upgrading the 
road where in the long run it really 
counts—on the property itself. 

By the end of August, the North 
Western’s operating ratio, yardstick 
of its efficiency, had dropped 6.2 points 
in a year to 85.4%. Even the New 
York Central’s ambitious Robert 
Young had not equaled that record. 
Heineman, however, says he is not yet 
finished. It is his ambition to restore 
permanently the North Western’s 
long-depressed earning power. Hei- 
neman is the first to admit that he 
hasn’t done that yet. “What we’ve 
done so far,” Heineman confesses, “is 
the easy part.” 


STEEL 


INDIAN SUMMER 


One big question nagged steel- 

makers last month: “What 

happened to those orders 
from Detroit?” 


As elsewhere in the nation’s economy, 
summer brings a characteristic lull 
to U.S. steel companies. After pound- 
ing away close to capacity in early 
January, steel mills gradually lose 
speed, rein in their operations to 
three quarters of capacity by July. 
In the dog days that follow, executives 
speculate on the possibilities of fourth- 
quarter demand, look to Labor Day 
and a sheaf of new orders from the 
auto industry to set off their tradi- 
tional autumn upswing in production. 
Last month, with summer well be- 
hind them, the nation’s steelmakers 
found themselves waiting in vain for 
an upturn. As the weeks after Labor 
Day passed, no rush of orders materi- 
alized. The industry, weathering an 
uncertain Indian Summer, was oper- 
ating at just 82% of capacity, only 
a shade above the August level. 
Observed one steelmaker glumly: 
“September orders just didn’t jell.” 
Biding Their Time. Some late year 
upturn was ahead—but no one could 
say when it would begin, or how fast 
it would develop. It all depended on 
one big customer: the enigmatic auto 
industry, buyer of nearly 18% of all 
finished steel last year. Detroit, which 
is now beginning assembly of its new 
models, will be bound to need ever 
increasing shipments of cold rolled 
sheets and strip, certainly by January 
or February when its assembly lines 
will be in full swing. But despite the 
steelmakers’ concern, the automakers 
were taking their own sweet time 
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placing orders. With steel, and par- 
ticularly cold rolled sheets, in ample 
supply, Detroit comfortably counted 
on getting quick delivery on short 
notice. 

Detroit’s delay was particularly 
galling to such heavy suppliers of 
automotive steel as National Steel, 
Armco Steel, Jones & Laughlin and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. But most 
of all to Jones & Laughlin and Armco, 
both of whose earnings are currently 
in decline. For nearly everyone, how- 
ever, “the fourth quarter” was no 
longer a magic phrase. “The bottom 
isn’t going to fall out,” commented 
one tightlipped steel man, “but we 
don't look for any boom.” 


Outpul as % of Capacity 


HOW MUCH 
PICK-UP? 


Steelmen looked for a modest fall 
upturn in orders, but as October 
got underway, they were still op- 
erating only a shade above their 


slow summer level. 
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W ALL STREET 


CAPSULE OPINION 


Business, agrees Broker E. F. 

Hutton & Co., may currently 

be a little slow—but, oh, the 

hopeful wonders that are to 
come! 





Ustnc ticker-tape in place of the tra- 
ditional ribbon, E. F. Hutton & Co.’s 
93-year-old Walter Watson, probably 
the world’s oldest working stock- 
broker, last month officially opened 
the 53-year-old brokerage firm’s new- 
est (thirty-fourth) office in the fash- 
ionable heart of midtown Manhattan. 

A street level layout in Madison 
Ave.’s C.LT. Financial Corp. Build- 
ing, Hutton’s air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed branch claims a “new con- 
cept” in brokerage offices, replete with 





every service a customer's man could 
wish. For all these expensive fea- 
tures, it seemed hardly an auspicious 
time to open a new brokerage office, 
what with the market slipping and Big 
Board volume off 23% as compared 
with two years ago. Quipped one 
E. F. Hutton partner: “All we need 
now is a bull market.” 

But for worried brokers and cus- 
tomers alike the Hutton firm had at 
least some comforting predictions. In 
a compartment cut out of the board 
room cement floor, the partners buried 
a sealed steel box that will not be 
opened until 1979, the year Hutton 
will mark its 75th anniversary 
Crammed with financial publications 
and forecasts by some notable busi- 
nessmen, the time capsule contains 
some arresting predictions on what 
the business world of 1979 will be 
like, to comfort worried investors 
with visions of future plenty 

Among the visionaries and their 
visions: 

e Curyster Corp. Presipent LESTER 
Lum (“Tex”) Corsert: “The autos of 
tomorrow may require manual guid- 
ance only to place them in the proper 
lane of a super highway network, 
where electronic controls could take 
over.” 

@ AMERICAN AIRLINES Presimpent C. 
R. Smirn: “Within 20 years the man 
who leaves Los Angeles at 9:00 in the 
morning should arrive in New York 
about 8:30 a.m.” 

@ New York Stock ExcHance VIce 
PresiweNt Ruppick Lawrence: “A 
shareowner population by 1976 rang- 
ing between 15 and 20 million [vs. 
8,630,000 today ].” 

Among the prognosticators, only 
WeEsTeRN Union’s WALTER P. Mar- 
SHALL got right down to cases. Citing 
Western Union’s forays into closed- 
circuit TV, facsimile, data processing 
and microwave beam fields, Marshall 
predicted: “It is not unrealistic, in 
looking ahead to 1979, to forecast that 
non-message services will grow suf- 
ficiently to produce as much as half 
of our revenues.” 

But it was Pxitco Corp. PresipeNnt 
James SKINNER who proved to have 
the shiniest crystal ball. Items: “The 
home TV set will be hung on the wall 
like a mirror. In the office, the execu- 
tive will ‘dictate’ letters to the type- 
writer, and it will respond to his voice 
and automatically type the letter. . . 
Another electronic development may 
well be a miniature computer o1 
‘health meter.’ It would eliminate 
the need to visit the doctor’s office 
because the information could be re- 
layed by telephone to the doctor. If 
the weather bureau predicts rain, the 
pedestrian will have an electronic 
umbrella to protect him. It will be 
invisible, but will keep him dry... .” 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM’S BAKER: 
his answer was adamant 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


THE OPTIMIST 


Disillusioned? Not National 
Gypsum’s Chairman Melvin 
Baker. 





Ir Melvin Houston Baker, 72, had not 
been born an optimist, he would have 
had to become one. For when he 
founded $171.3-million assets Na- 
tional Gypsum Co.* in 1925, virtually 
all of the U.S.’ rich gypsum products 
business was safely in the corporate 
pocket of just one big producer, 
United States Gypsum. 

Optimism, however, has nearly al- 
ways paid off in America, and it did 
for Melvin Baker. Last year, National 
Gypsum’s 40 plants turned out some 
$152-million worth of building mate- 
rials ranging all the way from paints 
to plasters, from wallboard and calci- 
mines to rockwool. No slowdown in 
building could stop Melvin Baker. 
Still the optimist, he kept on spend- 
ing for expansion. 

Dust & Decline. It was a good ques- 
tion whether he was in fact ex- 
panding when he should have been 
contracting. For this year National’s 
Gold Bond line has been more notable 
for the dust it has been collecting on 
dealers’ shelves than for the cash it 
has poured into National’s coffers. 
On first half sales off 15% to $69.9 mil- 
lion, National’s net dropped no less 
than 30% to $1.57 per share. Insisted 
Baker: “I think we have done well, 
considering the circumstances.” 

Yet by last month the implied criti- 
cism of Wall Street’s Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacks had clearly gotten 
under Melvin Baker’s skin. “We do 
not hold,” he snorted belligerently 
last month, “with predictions of a se- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
46; low, 354%. Dividend (1 ): $2 plus 2% 
stock. indicated 1957 payout: $2 plus 2% 
stock. Earnings r share (1956): $3.61. Total 
assets: $171.3 million. Ticker symbol: NG 
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vere recession in homebuilding. The 
current slowdown is only a tempo- 
rary lull. Only high interest rates for 
mortgages cloud the future we see for 
building. In the past 17 years, 35 mil- 
lion babies have been born. They are 
growing up, will get married, and 
require homes in which to raise their 
families.” 

Adamant Answer. Melvin Baker is 
no man to rest his hammer when he 
sights his nail. True to form last 
month, he dipped into National’s till 
for over $1 million, snapped up New 
Haven’s Connecticut Adamant Plas- 
ter Co. Altogether, he noted, Adamant 
will give National enough additional 
capacity to produce wallboard for 
some 30,000 homes a year. 

Still bullish, Baker claimed Na- 
tional could put every pound of it 
to good use. But for this year at 
least, he admitted, National’s earn- 
ings would be down—probably to 
$3.25 per share, from $3.61 last year. 


AIRCRAFT 


THE GREAT 
WHATIZZIT 


Curtiss-Wright’s Roy Hurley 
is still adding non-military 
strings & baling wire to 
strengthen his cor porate craft. 


Wuen Roy T. Hurley took over as 
boss of Curtiss-Wright Corp.* six 
years ago, he had a clear calling: to 
revive his corporate craft and give it 
fiscal altitude. In short order he re- 
established Curtiss-Wright as a major 
airplane engine maker, last year 
boosted sales 12% to $571 million, net 
profit 23% to $43 million. But in doing 
this, Roy Hurley had brought so many 
companies and products under the 
Curtiss-Wright roof that it won a new 
name among financial men: The Great 
Whatizzit. 


Not Enough Gravy. Engine making 
profits, Hurley had decided, were 
good as far as they went—but they 
did not go nearly far enough. In 
short, there was just not enough 
gravy coming along with the good 
roast beef the Pentagon was serving 
out to the nation’s planemakers to 
suit Roy Hurley’s taste. “If Uncle 
Sam won’t allow me to make a decent 
profit,” he declared two years ago, 
“Tll make it somewhere else.” 

Even then some 40% of Curtiss- 
Wright’s net did not depend on Pen- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
473g; low, 3154. Dividend (1956): $2.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1956): $5.64. Total assets: 81.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: CW 





tagon budgets. But Hurley had larger 
ambitions. “Within five years,” he 
promised stockholders, “we are going 
to get 60% to 70% of our profits from 
commercial sales.” 

By last month, Hurley had proved 
as good as his word—and way ahead 
of schedule. Since 1951, the Great 
Whatizzit’s subsidiaries have grown 
from seven to seventeen. Moreover, 
no less than two thirds of earnings 
this year will come from such diverse 
civilian lines as electronics, plastics, 
metals processing and nuclear re- 
search. Bizarre the result may be to 
an industry purist. But it has pro- 
duced just what Hurley wanted: more 
gravy. By last year operating profit 
had risen from 10c on the sales dollar 
in 1951 to nearly 17c. 


New Strings. Last month Hurley 
was still adding new strings to his 
corporate fiddle. In a gala unveiling, 
Curtiss-Wright showed off Curon, a 
new plastic insulating material which 
also has possible uses in clothing, 
furniture and construction. Days 
later Hurley revealed plans for a 
joint venture with General Aniline & 
Film Corp. to make and market Curon 
and kindred synthetic products. 

Towards month’s end, Hurley had 
still another important announce- 
ment to make: a pact with A. V. Roe 
Canada, Ltd. under which Curtiss- 
Wright will make and sell in the U.S. 
Avro’s Iroquois jet engine, whose 
20,000 pound thrust classes it among 
the world’s most powerful engines. 
Having already grabbed rights to 
Bristol’s Zephyr jet engine, which 
develops 12,500 pounds thrust and 
was designed for airline use, Roy 
Hurley obviously had his sights on 
the military and commercial engine 
markets now dominated by United 
Aircraft’s Pratt & Whitney Division. 













































































































































DIVERSIFIER ROY HURLEY: 
flying on leaner fuel 
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Leaner Fuel. But for ell its impres- 
sive forward thrust, this year Hur- 
ley’s Great Whatizzit is flying on 
leaner fuel. Though sales rose 12% 
to $313 million in the first half, net 
earnings edged up only slightly to 
$20.7 million. Hurley, however, takes 
this in stride, expects to maintain his 
margins for the full year, if not in- 
crease them. “We believe,” he says, 
“that rising commercial sales will 
fully offset any decline in military 
contracts. .. .” 

Wall Street, however, had a sharply 
critical eye for something else: a 12% 
drop in Curtiss-Wright’s order back- 
log. But Hurley sees this merely as 
a harmless effect of his firm’s shift 
from military to commercial lines, 
where orders are given on shorter 
notice. Says he: “Our backlog figures 
will increasingly become of less sig- 
nificance.” 


CHEMICALS 


GROWING PAINS 


Stanley Osborne is going to 
need all his financial talent to 
put over Olin Mathieson’s am- 
bitious expansion program. 


WHEN Stanley de Jongh Osborne, 52, 
stepped from a middle level vice 
presidency into the president’s chair 
at Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.* 
in May, he brought with him a repu- 
tation for financial wizardy. Last 
month there was little doubt on Wall 
Street that urbane Stanley Osborne 
would have ample use for his talents. 

Olin Mathieson was already a $597- 
million-a-year producer of drugs 
(Squibb), copper, brass and aluminum 
products, cellophane, guns (Winches- 
ter), explosives, fertilizer and chemi- 
cals. Now it stood on the threshold of 
two exciting new fields: aluminum 
and high-energy, boron-based fuels. 

Cash Short. But the kind of expan- 
sion Olin Mathieson’s board had in 
mind costs money, and that was one 
thing Osborne found he did not have 
enough of. Reason: although Olin 
Mathieson was well enough heeled 
when it started its corporate life three 
years ago, it lacked the heavy cash flow 
(see chart) that many of its largest 
competitors had. A relatively high 
pay-out of earnings was one cause. 
Another was its relatively low rate of 
depreciation throw-off. Whereas, for 
example, Dow Chemical’s Leland 


high, 
Indi- 
r share 
million. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range ( rey! 4 
.. - ®. Dividend (1956): $2. 
yout: $2. 


Earnings» 
Total assets: 


Ticker symbol: OLM. 
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CHEMIST OSBORNE: 
he revised the timetable 


Doan last year bolstered his cash flow 
with roughly $1.24 in depreciation 
money for every $1 of net profit, Os- 
borne got only 48c for every dollar 
of profit. Thus Dow’s cash flow came 
last year to a whopping $133.5 million, 
Olin Mathieson’s to just $66.4 million. 

Sales Slump. To make Stanley Os- 
borne’s problems even knottier, Olin 
Mathieson was moderately hard hit 
this year by a slump in business. Its 
sales, which had been on a rising curve 
since the company was formed, slipped 
from $300 million in the first half of 
1956 to $289 million in the first half of 
1957. Especially hard hit were the 
company’s copper, brass, kraft paper 
and cellophane operations, which be- 
tween them account for nearly one 
third of the sales. All this cut net 
profits 9% to $19.7 million in the first 
six months. 

Moreover, Olin Mathieson was still 
in the spending phase, rather than 
the profit phase, on two of its newest 
products: boron fuel and aluminum. 
The boron-based fuel, now being 
delivered to the Air Force, will in- 





CASH PINCH 


When it comes to generating cash 
for expansion, depreciation money 
can be a big help. But of the big 
chemical companies, Olin Mathieson 
has the lowest ratio of depreciation 
to sales—as well as the lowest ratio 
of net profits to sales. Thus it can 
count less on internally-generated 
expansion money than its top com- 
petitors. 


Cash flow as % of sales 
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crease the load or the range of aircraft 
by 40%. Olin Mathieson has just be- 
gun construction of a new $36 million 
boron fuel plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. But many experts feel there 
may be a 10- to 20-year gap between 
the present production of the fuel at 
astronomical cost for military aircraft 
and its possible production as an 
economically-priced fuel for commer- 
cial aircraft. 

That was not the only time lag fac- 
ing Stanley Osborne. The company’s 
huge aluminum facilities, costing in 
all about $300 million, partly shared 
with Revere Copper and Brass, were 
approaching the production stage just 
as the industry passed from shortage 
to over-supply. Already Olin Mathie- 
son has poured some $85 maillion in 
cash into them. 

Hanes’ Prediction. Yet for all these 
problems Olin Mathieson’s hopes are 
high. Only last year, retired Execu- 
tive Chairman John Hanes had pre- 
dicted that Olin Mathieson would 
grow to be a $1.2 billion-a-year com- 
pany by 1960. Besides doubling its 
sales, said Hanes, the company would 
raise its profit margin by a solid four 
points and increase working capital 
by some 40%. All this, said Hanes, 
would be accomplished without boost- 
ing debt or selling a single additional 
share of common stock. 

Hanes had counted heavily on 
aluminum and boron fuel to play a 
big part in this rocket-propelled 
growth. Now, quietly but definitely, 
Stanley Osborne was setting a slower, 
more deliberate timetable. And, it 
was glaringly obvious he could not 
carry it out at all without obtaining 
more capital. 

Debenture & Dilution. Almost reluc- 
tantly last month, therefore, Stanley 
Osborne did what he had to do. He 
announced that Olin Mathieson was 
preparing to offer a $60 million issue 
of convertible debentures to help 
finance expansion. That would raise 
Olin Mathieson’s debt past the $250 
million mark and pose the threat of 
possibly as much as 10%, equity dilu- 
tion for common stockholders. 

To Stanley Osborne, however, the 
game seemed well worth the candle. 
Despite increasing competition in high 
energy fuels, Olin Mathieson was still 
on the ground floor of what could be 
a whole new fuel industry. If and 
when aluminum consumption resumes 
its upward course, Olin Mathieson’s 
newly-integrated facilities should give 
it a strong position in that industry 
and a considerably higher profit mar- 
gin and cash flow than it presently 
gets from its non-integrated metal 
fabricating facilities. Until then, Olin 
Mathieson is likely to be in for some 
growing pains on the balance sheet 
as well as in management. 
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THIRSTY GIANTS 


Jersey Standard and Royal 
Dutch, the world’s biggest oil 
diggers, are trooping jointly 
to Wall Street's well. 


“OuR COMPETITORS,” once reminisced 
Sir Henri Deterding, the Dutch wiz- 
ard who built the Royal Dutch/Shell 
oil empire, “could easily have smashed 
us by relying on the profits they were 
making in other countries to under- 
cut us in price. So, to hold our own, 
we had to invade other countries, 
too.” By expanding vigorously and 
shrewdly in Europe, the U.S., South 
America, Asia and Africa, Sir Henri 
and his successors succeeded in keep- 
ing ahead of all their competitors save 
one; the $8-billion Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey.* 


So well did they do their job that 
companies of the Group (owned 60% 
by The Hague’s Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Co.+ and 40% by London’s 
Shell Trading & Transport Co.**) 
grew into an almost precise but small- 
er replica of Jersey in diversity, scope 
and wealth. Today William Earle, 
Shearson Hammill & Co.’s topnotch 
oil analyst describes the two compet- 
itors “as alike as two peas in a pod.” 


Reinforcements. Last month, from 
his plush Radio City headquarters in 
Manhattan, Jersey’s Chairman Eugene 
Holman announced that Jersey 
needed more money. The company, 
said he, intended to sell some $250 
million to $300 million worth of new 
shares to its 400,000 stockholders in 
the first public offering of common 
shares it has made since 1926. 


The news had:a bearish effect on 
Wall Street. Blue chip Jersey Stand- 
ard slipped 2% points on the Big 
Board the day after the news was 
out. Strangely enough, the two Royal 
Dutch/Shell issues also sold off. The 
Street’s reasoning was obvious: if 
Jersey needed money, its counterpart, 
Royal Dutch/Shell, must need it, too. 


For once the speculators had hit it 
right on the nose. Just a few days 
later a spokesman for the Group’s 
Senior Managing Director, Jonkheer 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) high, 
6815; low, 533g. Dividend (1956): $2.10. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2.25. sips per share 
(1956) : $4.11. Total assets: $7.9 billion. Ticker 
symbol: J. 


+ Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6034; low, 393g. Dividend (1956): $1.05. Indi- 
cated 1957 a out: $1.31. Earnings per share 
(1956) : $4.97. Total assets: $5.9 billion. Ticker 
symbol: RD. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2934; low, 203%. Dividend (1956): 42c. Indi- 
cated 1957 pores: 42c. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.46. Total assets: $530.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: SC. 
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JERSEY’S HOLMAN: 





ROYAL DUTCH’S LOUDON: 


alike as two peas in a pod? 


John H. Loudon, made an announce- 
ment from Royal Dutch’s Flemish 
Renaissance headquarters in The 
Hague. Royal Dutch intended to offer 
$211 million to $263 million worth of 
new stock to its shareholders. Shell 
Trading & Transport, the Group’s 
junior partner, shortly afterwards an- 
nounced it would raise $112 million 
to $154 million the same way. 

Off to the Well. All three com- 
panies were trooping to Wall Street’s 
money well for the same reason. De- 
spite their fabulous annual cash flows 
($1,271.8 million in Jersey’s case, $1,- 
112.6 million in Royal Dutch/Shell’s), 
the cost of finding and developing oil 
was proving too much even for such 
vast internal resources (see table). 
From 1945 to 1956, Jersey Standard 
had poured no less than $7 billion into 
capital spending. At this year’s 
stepped-up spending rate (see table), 
Jersey Standard is actually spending 
more cash than it is taking in. 

At current interest rates, borrow- 
ing to cover the gap is becoming 
prohibitively expensive. Jersey’s 
English Esso subsidiary had recently 
to pay a whopping 6% to borrow 
longterm funds, and rates have gone 
even higher since the Bank of Eng- 
land boosted the bank rate to 7%. 

With Jersey Standard common cur- 
rently yielding 3.7%, it is actually as 
cheap to pay dividends on additional 
common, even allowing for tax sav- 


-—~ WHY JERSEY STANDARD NEEDS MONEY —, 





(millions) 

1956 Net Income ...... . $ 808.5 
Depreciation, depletion, 

property chgs. . ; er 388.3 

Income from minority interests .. 750 

Total Cash Flow ................ $&2718 

BUT Capital Expenditures took ....... 887.7 

BED WSs eens 0c 6s nvewsteWunee $ 384.1 

BUT Cash dividends paid............. 411.9 

Leaves Cash Flow deficit of...... $—27.8 


Jersey Standard made up difference in 1956 
by short-term borrowing of $78 million still 
had about $50 million to add to net working 
capital. This year the gap will be wider. 
Jersey's capital spending is rising to $1 
billion. 











ings, as to pay interest on borrowed 
funds. Royal Dutch currently yields 
just 2.4% on its common dividend. 
Shell T&T just 1.4%. For the Group, 
common financing is thus even cheaper 
than for Jersey. Commented one ad- 
miring Wall Streeter last month: “It’s 
a beautiful situation for the oil com- 
panies. Why should they borrow at 
high rates when investors are willing 
to take a lower yield on their com- 
mon stocks than on their bonds?” 


INVESTMENT 


BUNKO BINGO 


New York State’s Attorney 
General finds residents are 
bilked of $50 million a year 
in phoney Canadian stocks. 





New Yorkers, who are supposed to be 
shrewd, sophisticated city slickers. in- 
stead looked like mighty gullible 
country bumpkins last month. A re- 
port by State Attorney General Louis 
J. Lefkowitz revealed that residents 
of New York are being taken to the 
tune of $50 million a year in fraudu- 
lent Canadian stock deals. Making the 
egg on the Empire State’s face even 
more embarrassing was the fact that 
the total represents 20% of the $25% 
million that con men get awav with 
annually in the U.S., and is double the 
swag of five years ago. 

Hastening to point out that the vast 
majority of Canadian securities are on 
the up & up. Lefkowitz suggested that 
closer ties between U.S. and Canadian 
securities regulators might go a long 
way toward ending the financial farce. 

Source of many a swindle: “boiler 
shop” operators, who work by tele- 
phone or through the mails from Can- 
ada. To combat them, Attorney Gen- 
eral Lefkowitz has already arranged to 
exchange regular bulletins on known 
operators with Canadian officials. 
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Automatic elevator s 
in Seagram's new 
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Add COPPER 


...and they run themselves ! 


Elevators, the newest automatic ones, show you some 
of the electronic marvels made possible by Copper. 
(If it’s electronic, there’s usually Copper in it.) 


Because Copper conveys the electrical impulses to 
transmit signals, elevators are dispatched automati- 
cally to where they are needed, skip floors when there 
is no more room, close their doors politely and safely, 
never give passengers “that sinking feeling.” 


When you step in, Copper enables a phantom voice 
to warn: “Stand back from the door, please.” In a 
department store, the voice says: “This car down,” 
even announces the merchandise on each floor. In a 
hotel, it calls out the floors. 


Copper “nerves” enable control mechanisms to 
“think,” so elevators are returned to the first floor 
at night, lights are turned out, motor-generator equip- 
ment shut down to save power. 


America’s electronic future will require Copper . . . 
and the Copper Industry will see to it that an ample 
supply is maintained to meet the need as it arises. 


DO YOU MANUFACTURE ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS? 
You'll find Copper a highly “workable” material. Makes 
the most complicated shapes relatively easy to produce, 
reduces cost. Reduces product-bulk, too, through printed 
circuits and other miniaturization. And gives you an 
extra dividend in high-cash-recovery scrap! 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 





similar to that installed by Westinghouse Elevator Division 
ronze-sheathed building at 375 Park Avenue in New York. 


For data on Copper in other electronic applications, write to the Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Whats new on the New York Central 





Mechanized muscle keeps 
so your freight moves faster... 


Mechanized track gang rolls into action headed by 
ballast-regulating machine (1). Its rotating iron teeth 
ean clear out macadam crossings; plows fastened to 
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sides move rock ballast away from ties so other 
machines can work on them. Pneumatic spike puller 
(2) easily pulls out 7” spikes which hold ties to rail. 
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Track leveling machines (6 and 7) and power jacks 
raise rail and ties to proper height so that tamping 


Mecuanization is the order of the day on the 
New York Central. 

A column of the Central’s maintenance-of- 
way equipment may look, at first, like a patent 
lawyer’s nightmare. But these weirdly designed 
machines can effortlessly grind out smooth, fast 
roadbeds at an incredible 4000 feet a day! 

This means more track open to more trains ... 
more days each year. As a result, trains keep 
moving faster, smoother, with less delay. A 


machine (8) with power-driven arms can shove rock 
securely into place beneath ties. Lining machine (9) 


sample stretch of track may get the undivided 
attention of a dozen strange, new machines. 
Some of this unique, costly equipment, how- 
ever, is in danger of being outmoded on the 
Central . . . before most of the country’s railroads 
have ever had a chance to use it. 

The Central is already experimenting with 
newer maintenance machines: a giant “fishing 
pole” that will string high-tension wire ...a 
tie picker-upper that bundles these heavy beams 




















roadbed in trim 
and your ride is smoother 


The tie-replacing machine that follows (3) does sev- 
eral jobs. Machine lifts track, kicks old cross pieces 
out from under rail and pulls in new ones. Power 
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then nudges track a fraction of an inch right or left 
into perfect alignment. Ballast regulator (10) with 


like bobby pins . . . a new-type traveling “‘sky 
hook”’ crane to erect signal equipment. 

And soon the Central hopes to get mainte- 
nance-of-way machines off the track completely 
... onto a service road that will run alongside the 
right-of-way. This will give maintenance crews 
more working time... yet keep tracks open. 

The new mechanized service equipment is 
New York Central rolling stock that the public 
rarely sees. But you will surely feel its effects— 


spike driver (4) hammers in new spikes—four at a 
time. Then ballast regulator (5) sweeps rock back 
between ties for tamping machine that comes later. 
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rubber broom occupies clean-up spot; banks rock 
back alongside the track and sweeps ties clean. 


in a better ride . . . in faster freight, passenger 
and express service. From_any angle, this pro- 
gressive railroad has a speedy, new look. Ask our 
freight salesman to tell you about it. 


Route of the “Early Birds” —Fast Freight Service 


New York Central 
Railroad 





New Super‘ Terminal for super tankers 


During 1956, Richfield’s Marine 
Terminal at Long Beach, California, 
was expanded to make it the most 
modern deep-sea facility in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area. 

Nearly a half-mile in length, the 
terminal will accommodate two giant 
45,000-ton tankers and a 16,000-ton 
tankship simultaneously. Old-style 
hoses have been replaced with aluiui- 
num alloy connectors which elimi- 
nate spillage and greatly speed 
loading operations. New steel storage 


tanks now provide a total capacity of 
1,500,000 barrels to handle ship- 
ments of gasolines, jet fuels, fuel oils 
and specialty products to Richfield’s 
markets throughout the West, as well 
as deliveries to the Armed Forces. 

Even as this new terminal is com- 
pleted, plans are under way for an 
even larger facility at Long Beach— 
evidence of Richfield’s ““years-ahead” 
planning to provide its expanding 
markets with ever finer petroleum 
products. 








The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 








RICHFIELD a leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


OIL CORPORATION 
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ALUMINUM 








CAN DO 


Last month Reynolds Metals, 

which has long hankered to 

crack the can business, signed 
an historic deal. 


One thing U.S. aluminum producers 
have got plenty of is capacity: some 
1.8 million tons of it, with another 
791,500 additional tons capacity on 
the way by late 1959. That would be 
all well and good but for one thing 
the aluminum producers have not yet 
got: a market big enough to absorb 
that much more metal. 

Cans for the Oil of Esso. Last month 
the’ nation’s No. Two _ producer, 
Reynolds Metals Co.,* cracked a new 
market that the aluminum makers 
had been angling after for a long time. 
The market: “tin” cans. The deal: a 
one-year contract to deliver 35 to 60 
million quart-size cylindrical motor 
oil cans to Jersey Standard’s market- 
ing subsidiary, Esso Standard Oil Co. 
The cans themselves will be fabri- 
cated by American Can and Crown 
Cork & Seal. 

In terms of money, Esso’s order is 
mighty small potatoes: Reynolds’ 
gross will run to only $2 million to $4 
million. But as the first vig wedge 
ever driven into the $1.6-billion can 
market heretofore dominated by tin- 
plate (see below), it was an historic 
moment, Observed Reynolds’ execu- 
tive vice president, J. Louis Reyn- 
olds, with his eye fixed on the 
future: “The amount of metal in- 
volved in canmaking each year is 
staggering. Assuming that it takes one 
pound of aluminum to make as many 
cans as are made from three pounds 
of steel, this would mean more than 
1.5 million tons of aluminum.” 

Cans & Costs. That vision is prob- 
ably more than a little premature. 
That was quite clear when last month 
Continental Can’s General Lucius 
Clay, acknowledging that Concan 
had plunged into aluminum cans, 
warned that the cost of producing 
them is “quite a bit more” than tin 
cans. Moreover, Reynolds’ own fab- 
ricator, William Stolk’s American 
Can, cautioned that aluminum cans 
currently cannot be turned out at 
nearly the speed (up to 30,000 per 
hour) of their tinplated cousin 
containers. 

In the Esso deal at least, Reynolds 
has solved the cost factor by a care- 
fully mapped-out salvage program. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 7. 
6514; low, 45%. Dividend (1 ): 65c. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: 65c. Earnings r share 
(1956): $3.93. Total assets: $613 million. 
Ticker symbol: RLM. 
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J. L. REYNOLDS (R.) AND CAN: 
the idea staggered him 


Esso will pay Reynolds the same 
price it pays for its tinplate oil cans, 
but its dealers will diligently save the 
used cans, crumple them flat and re- 
turn them to Reynolds as scrap. To 
do the crumpling, Reynolds will sup- 
ply each dealer with a squasher that 
may cost $50-$60. Yet Reynolds 
points out that in tests in Virginia, 
it paid 5c a pound for such scrap 
(aluminum ingot sells for 27c a 
pound), averaged 97% recovery. 

Housewives can hardly be expected 
to do similar salvage work, so much 
of the can market seems beyond the 
aluminum makers’ reach as yet. But 
Reynolds thinks a lot of it is near at 
hand. Said Louis Reynolds: “We be- 
lieve the aluminum can opens up 
possibilities for sale of millions of 
pounds of aluminum annually.” One 
thing at least was sure: Reynolds 
had made a spectacular beachhead in 
the can market, and one that is likely 
to be expanded. 


STEEL F 


TINPLATED 
TROUBLE? 


Even a hint of competition to 
tinplate makes the nation’s 
canmakers very, very happy. 


Ir Louis Reynolds was elated by his 
deal with Esso (see above), he was 
not the only one. Also cheering: the 
nation’s big canmakers. Chortled 
one: “I couldn’t be happier. We have 
been at the mercy of the steel industry 
long enough.” 

The Tinplate Blues. As one big can- 


maker put it just last year: “We have 
a big noose around our neck, and it is 
continually being yanked tighter.” The 
noose: tinplate, which makes up more 
than 70% of the cost of tin cans. The 
pressure: tinplace prices, which have 
been boosted four times in the last 
two years alone. 

The canmakers have been in no 
mood to take repeated price boosts 
in tinplate lying down. Most notable 
complainer: American Can’s Presi- 
dent William C. Stolk, who bitterly 
protested the hikes. It was to no avail: 
boost followed boost. 

“We did not,” Stolk finally said, 
“complain just to hear ourselves talk. 
We are going to do something about 
it. We are installing $27 million worth 
of new equipment. to process tinplate 
and steel plate from continuous steel 
strips. We are getting into the steel 
business just as close as we can.” 

Stolk was as good as his word. Since 
then, American Can has opened two 
such processing plants, will have five 
more completed by the end of 1958. 
Object: to save the “extras” tinplate 
producers add-on to cover inspection, 
chemical treating and cutting of their 
product. But Stolk also poses an even 
more serious threat to the tinplate 
producers: a shift to tinless “black- 
plate,” a less costly, chemically treated 
plate suitable for packaging such 
items as dog food, motor oil and de- 
tergents. If he has to, Stolk believes, 
70% of American Can’s production 
could be switched to blackplate. 

Dark Horses? If there is a threat to 
tinplate in aluminum and blackplate, 
the steel industry was taking little 
notice of it. At U.S. Steel, Bethlehem 
and National, which together produce 
nearly 70% of the nation’s tinplate, 
there were only smiles. The same 
was true at Kaiser Steel, Wheging 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
a relatively large percentage of whose 
production is tinplate. Said one big 
tinplate maker: “Aluminum is pretty 
expensive. We think it may gain 
ground where it can be salvaged, but 
I can’t imagine housewives separating 
their cans for scrap.” 

Other producers were of the same 
mind. Said Wheeling’s President John 
L. Neudoerfer: “If the aluminum can 
were 50% cheaper, I'd be worried. 
But it’s barely competitive.” Observed 
National’s boss, Thomas E. Millsop: 
“There'll be a place for the aluminum 
can, but it won’t in any way, shape 
or form jeopardize our tinplate busi- 
ness.” 

Extra Dividend. At Reynolds, the 
brass were inclined to think that the 
tinplate producers were a little short- 
sighted. Whatever the aluminum 
makers gained, the tinplate producers 
would lose. And Louis Reynolds was 
determined that it would be plenty. 
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Said he: “This is only the beginning— 
an initial bid for the U.S. market of 
more than 40 billion cans a year.” 

If the canmakers could help him 
get any part of it, they were likely to 
do their darndest. Said one: “I’m not 
worried about the steel industry. Tin- 
plate is pretty high-margin stuff, and 
if they had to they could always take 
a lower profit and still make out well 
enough.” Obviously he hoped that 
they would have to do just that. Any 
way you looked at it, Reynolds’ 
breakthrough was an extra dividend 
to the price-conscious canmakers. 


RETAILING 


MINDING 
THE STORE 


After 25 years of careful un- 

spending, Montgomery Ward 

& Co. is starting to do some 
equally cautious unsaving. 


“A LITTLE extra cash never hurt any- 
body,” crusty, cautious—many said 
over -cautious—Sewell Avery once 
observed. As longtime boss of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Cg.,* Avery had good 
reason to know the full worth of a 
dollar. Drafted by J. P. Morgan in- 
terests in 1931 to salvage one of the 
depression’s worst business casualties, 
Sewell Avery inherited extravagantly 
overblown commitments and blessed 
little cash in the till. Ward stock, 
which had sold as high as 78% (ad- 
justed)+ in 1929, was near its nadir 
at 13%. Even that was a hopeful valua- 
tion: in 1931, Montgomery Ward piled 
up an $8.7-million deficit. 

$327-Million Question. Under Av- 
ery’s aegis, Montgomery Ward easily 
outpaced rival Sears Roebuck in 
growth of sales and earnings. Later it 
underwent a complete change of per- 
sonality in the postwar years. From 
one of business’ most notorious 
spendthrifts, it became  industry’s 
most famous miser. Chronically pes- 
simistic about the economy, Sewell 
Avery piled up cash in Ward’s coffers 
during the 1940s and into the 1950s 
while his rivals were rapidly expand- 
ing. Ward’s soon earned a satiric nick- 
name: “The bank with the retail store 
front.” 

Thus two years ago last May, when 
Sewell Avery retired, Wall Street 
began pondering a tantalizing $327- 
million question: What would Avery’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (en): high, 


4014; low, 35. Dividend (1 ): $2.25. Indi- 
cated 1967, pores: .25. Earnings r share 


(1956) : iS + assets: $7 million. 
Ticker 88 M. 


+For a 2-for-1 split in 1956 
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successor, Lawyer John Barr, do with 
all that cash? 

The answer was not soon in coming. 
Taking over on the heels of a bitter 
proxy fight, canny John Barr was 
understandably cautious. Explains a 
close associate: “Those things take 
time to blow over. He wanted the 
very best advice.” 

Late last month in Boston, a group 
of security analysts got the best an- 
swer yet to their $327-million ques- 
tion. It was still only a partial one. 
But, speaking to the analysts, Barr 
made one thing clear: after 25 years 
of ultracautious unspending, Mont- 
gomery Ward is now well launched 
on some equally deliberate unsaving. 

The Quiet Revolution. Before cau- 
tious John Barr dipped into Ward’s 
till for capital, he had paved the way 
with a quiet palace revolution. For 





JOHN BARR: 


he dipped into the till 


one thing, he had carefully revamped 
Ward’s top command, decentralizing 
regional operations and establishing 
overall authority for merchandising 


,and operations in a handpicked ex- 


ecutive vice president, onetime Ward- 
man and later Marshall Field vice 
president, Paul Hammaker. Object, 
as he stated it to the analysts: “to 
correct the excessively high degree 
of centralization of authority which 
existed at Ward’s for many years.” 

Meanwhile Barr had done some 
basic thinking about Ward’s proper 
groove. “Montgomery Ward is 
known,” he told the analysts, “as a 
mail order house, yet two-thirds of 
its sales are made through retail 
stores, and two-thirds of the so- 
called mail order sales are made 
through catalog stores. In other 
words, only 12% of our sales are 
truly mail order sales.” 


Since retailing is thus Ward’s main 
business, Barr decided to make the 
most of it. “The present Ward team,” 
he declares, “has changed its tactics 
from defense to offense.” First step: 
upgrading existing stores, a job now 
well begun. Another: beefing up 
Ward’s net of catalog order stores. To 
date, Barr has opened 176 new catalog 
order offices, expects to have 467 in 
all by year’s end. 

But Barr also suspected that Ward’s 
needed to set its sights higher in the 
retail business itself, run bigger de- 
partment stores. “The shift to urban 
living, improved transportation, mass 
coverage by advertising media, and 
advances in merchandising and dis- 
play techniques,” he told the an- 
alysts, “have led to important changes 
in the character of our business.” 
Ward’s would have to change too. 

Building Blocks. John Barr’s first 
big spending came last July, when 
Ward’s bought a controlling interest 
in The Fair, a chain of four Chicago- 
area department stores. Ward’s now 
owns 98% of The Fair, putting it for 
the first time in big scale department 
store operation. Said Barr in Boston: 
“Consideration will be given to ad- 
ditional established . . . businesses . . . 
if [they] fit profitably into our long 
range plans.” Two such acquisitions 
are now under study. 

Barr’s big bankroll is also being used 
to finance expansion in Ward’s rapid- 
ly growing time payment business. 

Barr’s plans for upgrading Ward’s 
existing chain will take longer to con- 
summate. Over the next five years, 
he revealed, Ward’s plans to relocate 
some 40 stores. The trend is also 
toward bigger stores. “Our guiding 
principles in establishing these,” he 
said, “[will be] preferential consider- 
ation of growth areas where Ward’s 
already has established acceptance 
among consumers, where potential 
sales for a Ward’s store are greater 
than $3 million, and where parking 
facilities are ample. Already,” he 
added, “we have negotiated leases 
for large, modern stores in several 
major shopping centers.” 

Rolling Readjustment. The cost to 
date has not been minor. Sales for the 
quarter ending October 31, Barr an- 
nounced, will roughly equal last 
year’s. But net is likely to be off 10%. 
Reason: weaker sales in September 
on top of higher costs of administra- 
tion and merchandising operations. It 
was, said Barr, all part of a necessary 
“rolling readjustment,” and the ef- 
fects were likely to “actively continue 
at least through next year.” 

In short, Barr has _ cautiously 
switched from unspending to un- 
saving. But it will take some time for 
his spending to prove its worth. 
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“BANKER” 
-. -AT WORK 


He’s drawing on a natural gas account 
to keep millions warm this winter. 


In summer, billions of cubic feet of 

natural gas are pumped from the Southwest— 
for deposit underground near northern markets 
in old gas-producing formations. 


In winter, these underground bank accounts are 
drawn upon to meet peak heating needs of 
hundreds of thousands of Columbia Gas 
System customers. 


Columbia operates forty-five of these underground 
storage reservoirs. More are planned for the 
future. Its gas bank account has increased 
eight-fold in the past decade. Year after year it 
grows... as it must. . . to meet the ever-rising 
demands of homes and industry in the 1,400 
cities, towns, and villages served by the System 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Maryland, and southern New York... 
the Heartland of American commerce and industry. 


Without underground storage . . . complicated 
and costly as it is . . . five more major pipelines 
from the Southwest would be required to 
supply the Heartland’s needs. 





THE COLUMBI 


SYSTEM, INC. 


LUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, 


Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Lightand Heat Company, ColumbiaGasof New York, Inc.,Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Compang 
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How Republic Steel Is Surrounding Today’s Housewife with Stainless Steel 


. As kitchenware, tableware, serving 


dishes, and appliances, Republic’s 
Enduro® Stainless Steel is starring 
on the smartest tables and in the 
best-run kitchens. 

And for good reason! 


Stainless is fashion-right, stays 
lifelong bright. 

Special Republic Steel promo- 
tions and advertising campaigns 
have given milady some bright 


' ideas on “going steady with stain- 


less.” She had made it her year- 
round choice for gifts... it’s 
becoming her first choice for 


cutlery, flatware, and appliances. 
Manufacturers are cleverly 

combining the advantages of 

Republic’s Enduro Stainless Steel 

with stunning traditional, con- 

temporary, and modern designs. 
And tomorrow? 


Some economists predict that, 
by 1961, total tonnage of stain- 
less steel used by the cutlery, flat- 
wear, and utensil manufacturers 
will be greater than the present 
large tonnage of stainless used by 
the entire architectural and con- 
struction industry. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Otfices + Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Where diversification creates stability 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainiess Steels + Titanium « Bars « Piates « Sheets « Strip « Tin Plate + Terne Plate « Cold 
Finished Steels + Stee! and Plastic Pipe + Tubing + Bolts « Nuts « Rivets » Wire « Farm Fence « Nails « Pig 
Iron « lron Powder « Fabricated Steel Products « Steel Building Products « Steel and Aluminum Windows « 
Coal Chemicals « Steel Kitchens « Shipping Containers « Moterials Handling Equipment « Drainage Products 
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RAILROADS 


NOT-SO-FICKLE 
FORTUNE 


The good luck of the Poca- 
hontas carriers shows few 
signs of running out. 


“Wuen fortune flatters,” a cynical 
sage of ancient Rome once wrote, 
“she does it to betray.” Not so long 
ago many investors felt sure this 
would be the case with the coal- 
carrying Pocahontas railroads. For- 
tune was certainly smiling on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio*, Norfolk & West- 
ern? and Virginian.** Ever since the 
start of 1957, coal destined for Europe 
had been streaming over the Hampton 
Roads piers at the rate of 5-million 
tons a month. On such a flood tide of 
coal, the Virginian’s profits had shot 
up 36% by the end of August, the 
N&W’s, 16%. Even the C&O, which got 
bogged down by midwinter floods in 
the coalfields, racked up a comfort- 
able 3.3% gain. 


Bad Tidings? But, reasoned the 
skeptics, could disillusion be far be- 
hind such good tidings? It seemed al- 
most too good to be true. Especially 
so when the Pocahontas group was 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
697%; low, 55. ge a ): $3.6214. Indi- 
cated 1987 $55" "Total . Earnings r share 
(1956) — assets: $1.0 billion. 
Ticker aN 


{Traded NYSE. Price range » as high, 
7034; low, 5734. Dividend (1 $3.75. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $4.20. Bae S per share 
(1956): $7.39. Total assets: million. 
Ticker symbol: NFK. 


**Traded NYSE. Price ran y, (1957) : high, 
3734; low, 2844. Dividend mL : $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings a share 
(1956): $4.03. Total assets: $199.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: VRY. 





C&O’s TUOHY: 


no sign of a slump 
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almost alone in the U.S. railroad in- 
dustry in boosting profits during 1957. 
By midsummer, coal experts grimly 
began to predict that a dismal fourth 
quarter was just around the bend. The 
National Coal Association, mouth- 
piece of the bituminous coal industry, 
drastically downgraded its estimate 
of 1957 export tonnage from 60- to 53- 
million tons. In 1957’s first eight 
months the industry had exported a 
whopping 40-million tons. If the Asso- 
ciation’s estimate was correct, that 
left just 13-million tons for the rest ‘of 
the year. 

Nothing Fickle. Pocahontas Presi- 
dents Tuohy of the C&O, Beale of the 
Virginian and Smith of the Norfolk 
& Western, however, were equally 
certain that there was nothing fickle 
about their good fortune. Said Beale: 
“I read the same papers the experts 
do, and I know what they say, but I 
can’t see any sign of slump in the 
business itself—not from our carload- 
ings and coal dumpings.” 

The Norfolk & Western’s Smith was 
more cautious, but far from pessi- 
mistic. “There’s some sign of a little 
slump in the export coal business,” 
said he. “They had a warm winter in 
Europe, you know, and built up 
stocks. But we think we'll hold even.” 

The C&O’s Tuohy agreed. “Our coal 
business looks all right,” he said. 
“We've been going at a high pace this 
year.” 

New Outlook. Last month it began 
to look as though the optimistic ex- 
ecutives were correct. John S. Routh, 
president of the Coal Exporters Asso- 
ciation and a Pittston vice president, 
confirmed the Pocahontas presidents’ 
prognoses, upgraded the industry’s 
export estimate to between 59- and 61- 
million tons. At that rate, fourth- 
quarter shipments would probably 
maintain their prosperous pace. 
“Since Labor Day,” Routh said, “there 
has been a considerable resumption 
in buying in the export market.” 
Good luck, it seemed, still rode the 


Pocahontas rails. 
BANKING 


PRIVATE BOOM 


Recession? Not so far as the 
banks are concerned. 


A Watt Srreet bank specialist at 
mid-month took one look at the nine- 
month earnings reports of Manhat- 
tan’s major commercial banks and 
said: “They never had it so good. Not 
even in 1929 when call money brought 
12%. Today it’s a safer and cleaner 
business. They don’t have to play 








r———BOOMING BANKS 


Bonks, traditionally the first to 
get out earnings reports, have set 
a pattern for the third quarter that 
few, if ony, other businesses will 
equal. As a group, the big Man- 
hattan banks continued into the. 
third quarter the rate of gains 
shown in the first half when per 
share earnings were up 9°/, to 19°... 


Per Share Earnings % Ch 


Bank Nine Months—1957 From 1 
Bank of New York $18.41 13% 
Bankers Trust 3.99 11 
Chase Manhattan 3.09 14 
Chemical Corn Ex. 3.38 17 
First National City 3.61 12 
Gvaranty Trust 3.83 10 
Hanover Bank 3.07 12 
Irving Trust 2.05 12 
Manufacturers Tr. 2.99 15 
Marine Midland Tr 3.29 14 











around with risky loans on specula- 
tive collateral.” 

Uniform Prosperity. The U.S. econ- 
omy, as it went into the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957, was a banker’s dream. Not 
only had bankers raised prime rates 
to 44%, highest level since 1931, but 
they had been able to do so in the 
commendable name of fighting in- 
flation. First-half earnings of the big 
banks ran 9% to 19% ahead of ban- 
ner 1956 (Forses, August 1). As doz- 
ens of banks ground out nine-month 
reports, it was impossible to find a 
single major institution that had not 
bettered the showing of last year. 
Gains of the big Manhattan banks 
ranged from 9% for New York Trust 
to 17% for the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 

As for the final quarter, Wall Street 
figures it will be at least as good as, 
and probably better than, the third 
period. This reasoning is based on the 
fact that the prime lending rate was 
raised to 442% only in mid-August. 
This rate, which applies only to bor- 
rowers with the best credit ratings, 
had been 4% for the preceding year. 

Banks also are benefiting from a 
rise during the year of over $1 billion 
in business and farm loans. Says 
DeWitt A. Forward, senior vice presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank: 
“The volume of loans is high and the 
interest rates are up. There’s nothing 
in sight to mar the outlook for the 
fourth quarter.” 

Nor was Wall Street overlooking 
the good news. During the late sum- 
mer market selloff, key industrial 
stocks were down 13% on the aver- 
age. But bank stocks, as measured by 
the American Banker Index, retreated 
only 5%, although the group had to 
cope with varied financing plans. 
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CEMENT 


PORTLAND 
PARADOX 


With capacity at an all-time 

high, the U.S.’ cementmakers 

speak mostly in the future 
tense. 


A SONG craze of yesteryear told of a 
cement mixer that went “puttee- 
puttee.” “To make a mess of mortar,” 
the lyric advised, “you add a little 
water—See the mello-rooney come 
out!” What was coming out of the 
nation’s cement mixers last month, 
however, was not so much mello- 
rooney as melancholy. 

Altogether the industry has spent 
$200 million since 1954 building up its 
capacity from 294 million barrels to 
close to 400 million barrels. But finan- 
cially at least, the cement companies 
look all dressed up with no place to 
go. This year their earnings are ex- 
pected to drop about 10%, and most 
cement stocks are down around their 
lows. 

Not So Solid. For all its record abil- 
ity to roll out the barrels (see chart), 
the cement industry has traveled a 
rather rocky road this year. Bad 
weather in the first half, particularly 
in the Midwest and Texas, held up 
construction work and cement output 
fell 8% behind 1956's first half; actual 
shipments trailed 1956 by 9%. Then, 
just when it seemed that the cement- 
makers might get rolling at last (pro- 
duction had risen promisingly from 
66% of capacity in February to 91% 
in May and June), a strike struck the 
eastern kilns. Result: a quick drop 
in operations to 68% of capacity. 

Since then things have never been 
quite the same as they were. Filling 
piled up orders has kept the indus- 
try’s kilns burning, but not as hotly 
as expected. Instead, many a cement 
executive is echoing the old baseball 
fan’s lament, “Wait until next year.” 
With normal industrial demand visi- 
bly falling off, the cementmakers 
more and more revert to hopeful talk 
that next year the $50 billion US. 
highway program will really get 
rolling. 

Such hopes involve some interest- 
ing statistics. For every mile of four- 
lane highway laid down, the cement- 
makers will supply about 11,000 
barrels of cement. Each 376-lb. barrel 
will bring in some $3.20, of which 50c 
will be clear profit after taxes. But 
some pessimists believe that the bulk 
of highway spending may be delayed 
well into the future. 

If so, the cementmakers are wont to 
conjure up another comforting statis- 
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Millions of Ba. cis 
CLINKER 
IN THE KILN? 


Nervously recalling the excess pro- 
ductive capacity they were bur- 
dened with in the Thirties, some 
cement-makers are worrying about 
what the late Fifties may hold. 
Reason: their $200 million expan- 
sion program has boosted capacity 
400} 30% since 1954, but sales hove 
started to taper off. 











PRODUCTION 





Ou 1934 1938 = 1944 1948 «= -1954 1957 
tic: estimates that the U.S.’ popula- 
tion will hit 178 million by 1960. Says 
Charles Baker, president of US. 
Steel’s Universal Atlas Cement, which 
singlehandedly accounts for about 
12% of industry sales: “More people, 
of course, mean more homes, more 
schools, more highways—and more 
portland cement concrete.” But Wall 
Street economists are apt to rejoin: 
“Not necessarily in any particular 
year.” 

Over the Barrel? For one thing, each 
barrel of new capacity has cost the 
cementmakers $10 vs. $2 a barrel in 
the 1920s. For another, much of the 
seasonal demand this expansion an- 
ticipates is still prospective. Is it a 
case of too much too soon? 

Cement men think not. But to get 
ready for the bright tomorrow that 


CEMENT HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION: 








the industry confidently foresees, a 
substantial investment today is in- 
escapable. Unhappily, building a ce- 
ment plant is costly business. The 
gigantic cylindrical kiln alone—often 
longer than a football field and wide 
enough to drive a car through—is 
one of the biggest, costliest, pieces of 
moving machinery in U.S. industry. 
“You don’t build one of those things 
in a hurry,” is the way one cement 
man puts it. “Nothing that goes into 
a cement plant comes off a five & 
dime counter.” 

Have the cementmakers, with all 
their expansion, overdone things? 
After the last big buildup in cement 
capacity in the late Twenties, produc- 
tion fell off to a mere 30% of capacity, 
and it took more than two decades to 
close the gap. No one expects to see 
that happen again, but some invest- 
ment men believe that the cement- 
makers may have gotten a bit ahead 
of themselves. 

To that notion comes a resounding 
“No” from most cementmakers. Typi- 
cal in outlook is Garner Beckett, 
president of Los Angeles’ Riverside 
Cement Corp. Far from retrenchment- 
minded, last month Beckett announced 
plans to merge with Detroit’s Peer- 
less Cement and Philadelphia’s Her- 
cules Cement, form a new—and as yet 
unnamed—outfit with combined assets 
of $60 million, making it the cement 
industry’s sixth biggest producer. Says 
Beckett firmly, denying suggestions 
that the cementmakers may have ex- 
panded too fast: “You can’t do today’s 
work with yesterday’s tools and be 
ready for tomorrow. You can’t sell 
goods from an empty wagon.” Like 
most cement men, Garner Beckett ex- 
pects to see the mello-rooney come 
out next year. Wall Street is not so 
sure. 





the big question is “when” 
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Speaking of MAN... AIR 
...and JET POWER 


COMPANY PLANES 
HELP MULTIPLY 
KEY MANPOWER 


American corporations operate trans- 
port airplanes to multiply the talents of 
their executives. Some companies esti- 
mate they save as much as 10 days 


of an executive's time in a month by 
using their own aircraft, which can take 
them anywhere at anytime. The new- 
est executive transport is the Fairchild 
F-27, which already has been ordered 
by 14 leading corporations (as well as 
by 11 airlines) to give them fast, pres- 
surized and air-conditioned service to 
the smallest cities as well as the large. 
In a typical executive version, the F-27 
cruises at better than 300 mph, flies up 
to 2,100 miles non-stop. It is the first 
twin propjet available for corporate 
service. Rolls-Royce Dart engines give 
it unexcelled economy and reliability. 


In production at Fairchild's Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


«WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS} 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AWARD FAIRCHILD 
BOEING B-52 
SUBCONTRACT 


The Boeing B-52 intercontinental 
jet bomber is the new stalwart of the 
USAF Strategic Air Command; the 
airplane with its weapons is a major 
deterrent that will keep enemy planes 
from gestures in our direction. In 1953, 
Fairchild was selected as one of the ma- 
jor subcontractors in the B-52 program. 
Only recently, a new subcontract for 
$47,000,000 to pay for vital sections of 
the huge bomber was awarded to 
Fairchild in recognition of the produc- 
tion abilities that made possible deliv- 
eries of the highest quality work, with a 
perfect record of meeting critical de- 


“SHORT LIFE” J44 
DEVELOPS INTO 
LONG LIFE JET 


Back in the late 1940's Fairchild was 
asked to design and build an expend- 


livery schedules at lowest cost. 


Also in production at Fairchild’s Aircraft 


Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


HAGERSTOWN 


able engine for guided missiles — an 
engine with a 10-hour life. This was 
the J44. It was built to be serviced with 
standard tools, the equipment in any 
field mechanic's kit. So well was this 
engine designed and produced that, 
with refinements, it is today certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for use on civilian passenger-carrying 
airplanes. It is the only engine in its 
thrust class of 1,000 pounds ‘to have 
passed this 150-hour test, and is being 
used as an auxiliary powerplant on 
several types of transports, in speedy 
target drones (one being dunked in 
salt water above), and in one of the 
Navy's “most sophisticated” missiles. 
New orders for the J44 are being 
received long after it was scheduled 
to be out of production. 


In increasing production at Fairchild's 
Engine Division, Deer Park, New York. 


=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


7S, MARYLAND 
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lot on research and development and 


Why all the activity in New England Electric? @#? ge) 


ELECTRONICS 
AND ELECTRICITY 
MAKE 
PROFITABLE 
PARTNERS 


é 

Plant a seed in fertile soil in a good climate, and watch it 
grow! New England’s robust electronics industry is planning 
large scale expansions because electronics men like the arm’s- 
length nearness of major markets, skilled workers, the best in 
research facilities, as well as good working and living conditions. 
All this contributes to the healthy industrial climate that is 
attracting more and more power-consuming industries of all 
types to New England Electric’s service areas. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for the farsighted folks in other sections of 
the country who have investments in New England business 
and industry. 





NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PROGRESS & 
PROFITABILITY 


Royal McBee has been bet- 
ting on a big boom in pint- 
sized computers, but its prof- 
its are still clicking out of its 
typewriters. 





THREE years ago when Royal Type- 
writer and the McBee Co. decided to 
cast their corporate lots together, 
Royal McBee’s* Chairman Allan A. 
Ryan, grandson of Royal’s founder 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, faced a key- 
board full of problems. 

For one thing, electric typewriters, 
pioneered by International Business 
Machines during the Thirties, were 
absorbing an increasingly large chunk 
of the typewriter market (about 
30%). Due largely to the competition 
of low-cost European models, Royal 
was hard put to maintain its position 
in portables, which accounted for 
something like 20% of its business. 

All this was no laughing matter: 
typewriters accounted for a whopping 
75° of the company’s sales. But 
though it kept its position as the U.S.’ 
largest maker of manual typewriters, 
Royal had lagged in following such 
office equippers as IBM, Burroughs 
and Sperry Rand into the electronic 
wonderland of data-processing equip- 
ment where they were registering 
their most spectacular growth. That 
was where Royal looked to the McBee 
merger for help. McBee’s Keysort 
system would give it at least a foot- 
hold in data-processing. 

Annual Report. When Royal McBee’s 
Ryan announced the results of the 
company’s 1957 fiscal year (ended 
July 31) last month, it was evident 
that Royal McBee had indeed been 
making progress of a sort. In three 
years, Royal electric typewriters had 
moved into second sales place in the 
industry, although they still ranked 
far below IBM’s. With prices up as 
much as 10% and typewriter sales 
booming, Royal McBee’s sales rose 
12% in the 1957 fiscal year. 

At the same time, Royal McBee was 
making evident progress in the data- 
processing business. Twenty months 
ago, Ryan had joined with General 
Precision Equipment Corp. to make 
small and medium-sized computers. 
Their association in Royal Precision 
Corp. seemed a natural: General Pre- 
cision would make the computers, 
Royal would make the input-output 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
403g; low, 2644. Dividend (1957): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1.40. Earnings per share 
(1957): $2.68. Total assets: .1 million. 
Ticker symbol: RMB. 
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ROYAL McBEE’S RYAN: 
he’s competing with IBM 


devices (modified Royal typewriters) 
and handle sales and services. 
Royal Precision’s first computer 
was introduced last fall, a low-priced 
($49,500), desk-sized model dubbed 
the LGP-30. By the end of September, 
Royal Precision had delivered 50 
LGP-30s as against 55 for Burroughs’ 
comparable and well-entrenched E- 
101. Moreover. Royal Precision re- 
cently had a respectable backlog of 
45 to 50 LGP-30s vs. 75 for Burroughs. 
Price of Progress. Getting into com- 
puters, however, has been a costly 
business. So far Ryan has made no 
profit on the LGP-30 and does not 
expect to until 1959. “We've said 
Royal Precision would be in the 
black next year,” sighs he, “but I 
guess that was idle crystal gazing.” 
Thus Royal McBee’s achievements 
have not been earned without con- 
siderable pain. Though sales climbed 
a healthy 12.3% to a record $107 
million in 1957, profits had plunged 
21.3% to $4.5 million and earnings of 
$2.68 a share still lagged behind 1951’s 
$3.89. “There were a number of 
things,” Ryan explains. “We spent a 





lot on research and development and 
on training people to handle the new 
computers. 

“It’s too early to tell what we'll be 
doing in 1958,” adds he, “but costs 
shouldn’t be so high. I would cer- 
tainly hope we show an improvement 
over last year.” 

Last month, however, Ryan well 
knew he could not yet count on bank- 
ing computer profits. At least one big 
gun had begun moving in upon Royal 
McBee’s computer market. Giant IBM 
announced last month that it had a 
spinet-sized computer of its own. 
Price: $55,000. This meant serious 
competition for a market that Royal 
Precision has not yet nailed down, 
but Ryan was philosophical. “After 
all.” he says, “we took on IBM in 
electric typewriters. I don’t see why 
we can’t take them on in computers if 
we have to.” 


TRUCKING 


THE WEB 


Consolidated Freightways’ 

stockholders have been learn- 

ing about the high cost of 
growing. 


JouN L. S. Sneap Jr., 45, is a man who 
knows the importance of good connec- 
tions. And as president of California- 
based Consolidated Freightways, Inc.,* 
Snead has put his knowledge to good 
use. Like an avid collector of string, 
wont to hunt tiny segments and tie 
them together into a lengthy chain, 
Snead has pieced together the U.S.’ 


*Traded Price range 
(1957) : high, 17%; low, 1454. Dividend (1956) 
80c. Indicated 1957 payout: 80c. Earnings per 
share (1956) : $1.68. Total assets: $45.6 million 


over-the-counter. 





LGP-30: a depressant on the earnings statement 
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What’s new under the Borg-Warner sun 


High on the list of Borg-Warner activities is new product development. 
Contributing importantly to this aspect of continuing growth are many 
promising new products recently introduced or currently under test. 


For example, an 8-speed automatic transmission for trucks over 
19,000 pounds. Now being road tested under the most grueling condi- 
tions, it may well revolutionize the driving of heavy trucks . . . A simpler, 
lighter, quieter marine transmission now in production . .. An almost 
human electro-mechanical manipulator for remote handling of radio- 
active material . . . A highly efficient electrostatic air filter for home 
heating and air conditioning systems . . . An advanced type fuel injection 
system for cars of the future . .. A remarkable new power-shifting trans- 
mission for heavy duty, off-the-road vehicles to help speed the nation’s 
gigantic highway program. 


Each of these noteworthy new products, and many others being 
developed, reflects Borg-Warner’s continuing aim: “design it better— 
make it better”. And that means more and better products benefiting 
almost every American every day. 


ENGINEERING 


Design it better 





BORG-WARNER. 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











CONSOLIDATED’S SNEAD: 
too much acceleration? 






biggest trucking company (in gross 
revenues)+ by linking up myriad 
smaller operators into one immense 
network. 

The Open Road. Last year alone 
Snead took to the open road to hook 
up ten small truckers, boosting Con- 
solidated’s gross some 35% to $63 
million. Then he ventured a predic- 
tion. “Sales in 1957,” said he, “should 


| be in excess of $80 million.” If so, 


Consolidated will have doubled its 

business in just three years. 
Consolidated, moreover, is anything 

but done with its expansion. At pres- 


| ent Snead has no less than 15 appli- 


| cations for merger pending before the 





Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One-Way Traffic. All this fast-paced 
growth has meant a big boost in Con- 
solidated’s net earnings, up 71% to 
$2.1 million last year. But it has not 
been entirely a two-way street. For 
incoming revenues have not always 
been matched by proportionate 
earnings flowing to the common stock. 
To consummate its many mergers, 
Consolidated has continually issued 
more common stock, thereby diluting 
per share earnings. Thus in 1955, 
when total net profits rose 17% to 
$1.2 million, earnings per share dipped 
10% to $1.29. 

To stockholders, grown understand- 
ably wary of Consolidated’s break- 
neck growth, Snead had some reas- 
suring news last month. “This year,’ 
said he, “our per share earnings might 
run as low as $1.85 or as high as $2.” 
Even the $1.85 minimum target would 
be welcome. Last year’s earnings: 
$1.68. At last it began to look as 
though Consolidated’s trailer might 
be catching up with Consolidated’s 
truck. 


+A title disputed by Pacific Intermountain 
Express and by Associated Transport, both 
of which grossed more last year from purely 
trucking operations than Consolidated, about 
15% of whose revenues came from manufac- 
turing and other sources. 
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Today, more than ever before in history, oil is a vital 
commodity of freedom. And the tanker that carries oil 
is truly a citadel of freedom. 

Above, vou see such a vessel . . . one of several new 
Cities Service tankers incorporating the latest in de 
sign, efficiency and speed. And Cities Service is build 
ing still newer tankers to keep not abreast, but ahead 
of the constantly growing demand for these magnificent 
work horses of the petroleum industry. 

These ships are designed to carry oil to ports all over 
the world. Designed to transport twice the oil of former 
tankers . . . with each one capable of carrying enough 


fuel oil to heat 15,500 homes for a year! And, designed 


1o load, travel and unload at amazing spec ds too. For 
today, it is clear that speed of delivery can be as im 
portant as the oil cargo itself. 

But, before this mighty fleet can travel at all, its cargo 
of oil must be found and produced. Thus, in the arctic 
tundra, in deserts, bayous, offshore waters, and oil fer 
tile v alleys throughout the world, Cities Service is now 
pushing torw ard the greatest oil search In its history 
planning to find more oil in the next few years than in 
its entire history of nearly a half-century 

Finding and delivering more oil is part of a giant 
expansion program which will enable Cities Service to 


continue contributing toward a better world for all. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 








at the frontiers of progress you'll find a product of 











Multi-billion dollar aircraft industry stages 
major breakthrough as... 


AIR REDUCTION HELPS 
LIFT WONDER METALS 
OFF THE GROUND 


e Supersonic planes are made of low alloy steels, titanium, stainless 


steel and other strategic metals. 


e And the best way these metals can be joined is by inert gas welding processes. 


e Two Air Reduction inert gas welding processes are in wide use in the 


production of supersonic aircraft. 


In building modern jet aircraft very close 
tolerances are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Paper-thin sections of low alloy 
steels, stainless steel, and titanium must be 
joined neatly, cleanly and accurately. But 
until a few years ago welding these metals 
was time-consuming and extremely difficult. 

Heliwelding and Aircomatic®, both inert 
gas-shielded arc welding processes devel- 
oped by Air Reduction, help get these 
wonder metals into the sky. With these 
processes, seams of remarkable smooth- 
ness, strength and accuracy are formed on 
a production line basis, despite necessary 


thinness of the metals. Yet, so versatile are 
the processes that all thicknesses can be 
speedily welded. Rocket tubes, fuel tanks, 
jet “skins”, after-burners, are some of the 
components fabricated in part by Air 
Reduction welding processes. 

This is one reason why Air Reduction 
is considered a prime source of metal work- 
ing equipment in a rapidly growing field 
—and will be in the future. For a more com- 
plete picture of Air Reduction and its divi- 
sions, send for a copy of “Facts about Air 
Reduction”. Write to: 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





METAL WORKING _, 
MARKETS 


TOTAL SALES TOTAL SALES 100% Air Reduction 


Shentest is diversified 


Foundries, non- 
ferrous mills . 
Sales through Reduction products and processes 
+— $100 MILLION NEW MARKETS distributors h toed ‘ | ‘ 
Foods, beverages ave found acceptance in an in- 
— creasing number of markets in ad- 

jachinery 
Rails, shipping dition to metal working. And 
Aircraft, missiles Construction 


Electron. and Structural fab. within the metal working field, 


elect. ee * Steel mills these products and processes are 


put to a wide variety of uses. 


Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 


Motor vehicles 























.. . AiR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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INCO NICKEL PROGRESS REPORT————— 


Inco shows how 


Canada’s deepest subway speeds 
Nickel miners from shaft to job 


You're in the elevator... of the 
famous Creighton mine of Inco of 
Canada. Going down, deep as you 
can! 

Your first stop is at 3827 feet: 
more than half a mile underground. 

Here you change to another shaft, 
another elevator. Down again! This 
time, to 5425 feet: more than a mile 
beneath the Earth’s surface. 

Leaving the shaft, you’re still 
some distance from parts of the ore 
body. To reach them, you board a 
subway train ...a Nickel miners’ 
special. 

It also transports tools, equip- 
ment, and mined ore. 


Amazing network of tracks: This 
modern subway is one of the world’s 
deepest. Over an amazing network 
of tracks, it speeds men to the mine 


workings: some are more than two 
miles away. 

Today, in its five operating mines, 

Inco-Canada has 120 miles of sub- 
way trackage. Twice as much as 
Paris! 
Medern transportation methods: 
this is one reason underground mine 
output is now at a record high. One 
reason why Inco Nickel production is 
steadily increasing. 


There are other reasons — much 
more important 
These are presented graphically and 
in full color in the new, 45-minute 
film, ““Mining for Nickel.” Loaned to 
technical societies, universities, 
industry. Write to Dept. 187F, 


The international Nickel Company, inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


4» 
JNO. International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


, is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metale 


©1957,T.1.N.Co., Ine. 


5425 feet below ground this subway train, pulled by a Nickel-alkaline battery locomotive, 
carries Nickel miners from the shaft station to the ore body. 

















CHEMICALS 


MAN OF 
TWO WORLDS 


Peter Grace is loosening his 

company’s purse strings for 

a vast new Latin American 
development program. 





JosePH Peter Grace, 44, bouncy presi- 
dent of his ancestral house of W. R. 
Grace & Co.,* has a song in his heart 
these days and it goes to a rhumba 
beat. In Latin America, sang Peter 
Grace to the Harvard Business School 
last month, “we were founded . . . we 
grew up... we have faith in it.” To 
prove it, Grace announced that over 
the next five years his company would 
more than double its investment in 
Latin America, increasing its interest 
there to a cool $100 million. 
Deliberate Decision. Peter Grace’s 
attachment to the lands south of the 
border, where his company has flour- 
ished for over 100 years, has been long 
and consistent. Nevertheless, he had 
the uncomfortable feeling when he 
became president of W. R. Grace in 
1946 that Grace had too many of its 
eggs in the Latin American basket. 


At that time Latin American trad- 
ing and industrial enterprises and 
ocean transport to Los Angeles ac- 
counted for well over half Grace’s 
assets. “We deliberately and coolly 
decided,” says he, “to enter the chemi- 
cal business in the U.S.” 

Grace already had a toehold in the 
business with its Naco Fertilizers, but 
it was little more than that. In a 
series of swift moves Peter Grace 
formed the company’s chemical divi- 
sion, merged with Davison Chemical, 
leading producer of fertilizers and 
catalysts, and with Dewey and Almy, 
the world’s largest producer of can 
sealing compounds. He also pushed 
into plastics with the Polymer Divi- 
sion and by 1956 had raised chemical 
sales from just $11.9 million (in 1950) 
to $156 million, amounting to 36% of 
gross sales. By 1956, more than 55% of 
W. R. Grace’s assets were in the U.S. 
chemical industry. 


Among the Elite. In the process 
Grace had to raise the company’s 
common capitalization in 1953-54 by 
some 33% to 4,190,493 shares. He also 
had to lay out a cool $80 million in 
cash for expansion capital, but Peter 
Grace called it money well spent. Al- 
most overnight he had transformed 
W. R. Grace into one of the top ten 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
575g; low, 454%. Dividend (1 ): .30. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 
(1956): $4.80. Total assets: $433 million. 
Ticker symbol: GRA. 
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GRACE’S GRACE: 
he’s heading south 


U.S. chemical concerns. 

But the story was not all success. 
W. R. Grace common stock was 
heavily diluted by the increase in 
shares: its book value dropped from 
$52.44 to $43.42 in 1954. 

Leap Before Looking? Nor was this 
all. In his haste to get into chemicals, 
Grace jumped into nitrogen with a 
$20 million outlay for a Memphis 
plant. His timing was unfortunate. 
The plant got into operation just when 
that valuable fertilizer was reaching 
the over-capacity which has since de- 
pressed its price. Also holding down 





LATIN LURE 


A mere five years ago, two thirds of 
W. R. Grace's assets were invested 
in its traditional shipping and Latin 
American businesses. A crash pro- 
gram of expansion into chemicals in 
the U.S. dwarfed the traditional lines 
down to just 30%. Now Grace is 
preparing to pour $90 million into 
Latin lands, expects to bring that 
port of its assets back to 44%. 














1956 


profits was the $20 million Grace had 
spent for a polyethylene plant at 
Baton Rouge which is not yet in pro- 
duction. 

The addition of chemicals to the 
already widespread Grace enterprises 
did have a dynamic effect on sales, 
however. They grew from $222 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $438 million last year. 
But per share profits were another 
matter. At $4.80 a share last year 
they had risen only 28.3% in the six 
years. And despite a “significant” 
rise in chemical profits, Peter Grace 
has had to report further expansion 
headaches so far this year. A plant 
at Curtis Bay, Maryland, for extract- 
ing thorium from monazite sands, 
proved a big money-loser. Several 
other expansion projects in the US. 
and Latin America were not yet 
in the money-making stage. As a 
result, W. R. Grace’s first-half profits 
dropped to $8.8 million as against 
$10.5 million in 1956’s first half. 

Chemical Game. Grace, neverthe- 
less, argues that the game has been 
well worth the candle. He feels the 
company has acquired valuable know- 
how in chemicals. He also points out 
that bankers are more sympathetic 
to a diversified chemical company 
than to a mere shipping and overseas 
trading firm. 

Last month, Peter Grace offered 
dramatic proof of both arguments. 
He had already demonstrated Grace’s 
borrowing power by sewing up last 
March a fat $111 million loan at 5%, 
not a dollar of which has to be repaid 
before 1964. Much of the money was 
earmarked for Latin American ex- 
pansion. As for his new chemical 
know-how, he had good use for that, 
too. “We intend,” said he, “to export 
the chemical techniques of our domes- 
tic industries. . . . It is this type of 
technology which fits in perfectly 
with Latin America.” As an example, 
he pointed to Grace’s production in 
Peru of paper from a sugar cane 
residue. 

El Dorado? The question some Wall 
Streeters pondered was whether Latin 
American conditions were ready for 
large-scale chemical expansion. Grace 
himself admitted that the region was 
racked by “growing pains... currency 
depreciation, import controls, dollar 
shortages, and ‘one-crop’ economies. ’ 

Be that as it may, Peter Grace was 
clearly in no mood to be deterred by 
such drawbacks last month. Grace 
intended to play a growing role in the 
industrialization of the relatively un- 
developed Latin lands. “Never in my 
life,” said Peter Grace, “have I been 
more certain of a business proposition 
than I am of the rich rewards avail- 
able . . . in Latin America at this 
time.” 


43 





A Knowing Look 


When Lockheed wanted to watch the in- flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 
plane exactly what was happening. 

Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are proving to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see, you can use the eyes 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust, or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 
This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 


creative engineering of ITaT. 


ict 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of ITaT, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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UTILITIES 


TIDY TAB 


Like it or not, the nation’s 
utilities face a $70-billion bill 
for growth by 1970. 


Havinc spent $24 billion for new 


plant since 1945, the nation’s elec- | 


trical utilities are used to big numbers. 
But early this month they heard some 
huge sums mentioned that put even 


their big postwar outlays well in the | 


shade. The brandisher of billions: 
moneywise Charles E. Oakes, presi- 
dent of $519.3-million assets Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. 

By 1970, warned Oakes, the U.S.’ 
population is expected to top 200 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER’S OAKES: 
where do you find $25 billion? 


million, with a labor force of 84 mil- 
lion turning out a gross national prod- 
uct of $600 billion (in terms of 1953 
dollars). Just to keep up with the 
needs of the 1970 economy, investor- 
owned power companies will have to 
add some 250 million kilowatts of new 
capacity to their lines. The staggering 
tab: some $70 billion. 

“We might expect,” said Oakes, 
“that $25 billion of this would be avail- 
able from depreciation and retained 
earnings. . . . [But] the balance will 
have to be new money.” Getting this 
$45 billion in new capital, he added, 
will be “a tremendous job.” 

It may also not be an easy one. As 
Oakes well knows, funding postwar 
expansion has already diluted many 
an electric utility stockholder’s equity. 
Warned Oakes: “A mistake in timing, 
selection of securities to be sold, or 
poor judgment of other market factors 
may take years to correct, and per- 
haps can never be corrected.” 
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Johns-Manville 


proves that it’s good business 
to produce in GEORGIA 


Industrial Horizon 
since 1955 





“...The continued increase in 

demand for Johns-Manville Building Products in 
the Southeast, pointed to Georgia 

as an ideal location for a new manufacturing 

site for asphalt shingles and roofing.” 

“...Our business development in Georgia 

has been made possible by the continued helpful 
and enlightened attitude of local 

and state officials, legislators and our neighbors in 
the communities in which we operate...” 


A. R. Fisher 
President 





____ et . Ingredients for Growth 


e Versatile Labor Supply e Transportation Unlimited 
e Abundant Water, Fuel, Power e Nearby Raw Materials 
e Nearby Consumer Markets e Fair, Equitable Taxes 


Yes... the grass IS greener in Georgia 
fej Se) ici 7 -\ 


Department of Commerce 
Scott Candler, Secretary 





100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 4 








MAXIMUM DEMAND FOR 
ELECTRICITY—UP 150% 






ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS 


UP 1 wood 
INSTALLED GENERATING 


CAPACITY—UP 82% 














M-yeer growth of the Emprésas Elétricas Bresiolves group of companies 


MORE POWER 
for big, bountiful Brazil 


The development of Brazil’s electric utility industry combines with the 
nation’s vast material resources to offer industry a new frontier for growth. 
The nation’s program to encourage the development of electric power, trans- 
portation and basic manufacturing industries has helped make it a major 
industrial producer in this hemisphere. 
The 10 private electric companies of the Emprésas Elétricas Brasileiras group are keeping pace with 
Brazil's rapid growth. Although the companies have just completed a $120 million program of expan- 
sion, they already have begun an even larger one. During the next five years the group expects to 
double its electric power production. This will involve the expenditure of approximately $250 million 
in expansion and improvement of generating, transmission and distribution facilities. 

For further information about Brazil's opportunities for your business, write the Area Develop- 
ment Departments of Cia. Auxiliar de Emprésas Elétricas Brasileiras or American & Foreign Power 
Company, Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Companhia Auxiliar de Emprésas Elétricas Brasileiras 


AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, 135 - RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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FOOD CHAINS 


THE PASSING OF 
UNCLE GEORGE 


The death, at 92, of A&P Po- 
tentate George Ludlum Hart- 
ford spurs speculation in the 
stock of the world’s biggest 
grocery store. 





AMERICAN Exchange traders took one 
look at their tape one day last month 
and blinked: a wide gap had sud- 
denly opened up in the usually sleepy 
stock labelled GAP. The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co.,* in which 
only 1,400 shares had been traded 
during the entire month of August, 
had spurted from 175 to 190 on volume 
of 1,650 shares in a single day. Next 
day the feverish trading continued; 
after another 1,075 shares were traded, 
A&P closed at a new high of 200. 

What had A&P plungers all shook 
up was not news of any great boon 
to the giant (4,100 stores) grocery 
chain’s already booming business (a 
net. profit last year of $42 million on 
sales of $4.5 billion), but speculation 
over what would happen to the fam- 
ily block of 1.1 million voting shares 
now that Chairman George Ludlum 
Hartford had gone to his reward. 
Dead (of uremia) on that first big day 
of trading last month was the grand 
old A&P potentate, one of five chil- 
dren (all now deceased) of A&P 
Founder George Huntington Hartford 
and co-trustee (along with President 
Ralph Burger) of the trust in which 
the non-voting shares reside. His 
passing suggested that the ten sur- 
viving Hartford family heirs, who 
were prohibited from either voiing or 
trading their stock while Uncle 
George was still alive, might now do 
one or both. 

Where There's a Will. After all, one 
of the heirs, Broadway & Hollywood 
Angel George Huntington Hartford 
II (who was named for the founder 
and holds about 10% of A&P) had 
once said: “Nothing can be changed 
as long as Uncle George is alive. .. . 
But when he goes you can expect to 
see some very important changes.” 
Paradoxically unexplained, however, 
was the fact that Uncle George had 
not yet gone when A&P stock started 
to spurt. 

The passing of Uncle George means 
that for the first time since Founder 
George Hartford hopefully opened his 
first little tea store in Manhattan 98 
years ago, the gigantic grocery is 


ey American Stock Exchange. Price 

5 (1957) : high, 202; low, 14915. Dividends 

$7. Indicated 1987, ai. Total $7. Earn- 

rt Ss er share (1956): . =< assets: 
2 million. Ticker Solaibel 
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THE LATE GEORGE HARTFORD: 
now the nephews can vote 


being run without a Hartford to guide 
it. Top man at A&P is now President 
(since 1950) Ralph Burger, a 47-year 
man with the supermarket colossus 
who reportedly has the full backing 
of all the heirs. As the sole trustee 
of the family trust, however, he will 
be charged with dissolving it accord- 
ing to the specifications in George 
Hartford’s as-yet-unprobated will. 

Together, George Hartford, the 
chain’s financial genius, and his late 
brother John, who specialized in mer- 
chandising, each had 20% of the 
shares, with the rest divided among 
the heirs. Presumably, these kin will 
be free to dispose of their 60% interest 
as they will, though the family is said 
to have agreed privately not to sell 
for at least three years. 


WALL STREET 


DISCRIMINATION? 





Stock buying margins 
too high, says Keith Funston, 


are 
and this hurts the whole 
economy. 


New York Stock ExcHancE President 
Keith Funston brought into the open 
last month a question that. long has 
bothered many a broker and investor: 
Why, when trips to Bermuda and 
even yachts can be had for relatively 
small down payments, must investors 
put down a minimum of 70% in cash 
to buy common stocks? 

Funston left no doubt that he con- 
sidered the 70% down payment ex- 
cessive. “Present high margin re- 
quirements,” said he, “are having 
their greatest impact not on [the total 
of] steck credit, but on stock market 
volume and liquidity.” 

According to studies made by the 
Stock Exchange, said he, raising mar- 
gin requirements did not cut down 
on the over-all amount of borrowing 


r—— MARGIN MOODS 


to carry securities (see table). What 
it did do is to cut down volume of 
trading thus making it harder to buy 
or sell a share of stock. Said Funs- 
ton: “Under higher margins, volume 
dwindles. .. . While the exchange has 
added 1.5 billion shares or 44% to its 
list since April 1955 . . .. volume [has] 
dropped from a daily average of 2.7 
million to 1.9 million. 

Why should investors be allowed 
to use credit more freely at a time 
when many businessmen are having 
trouble getting the loans they need to 
carry on their businesses? The an- 
swer, said Funston, is that high in- 
terest rates alone are sufficient to dis- 
courage excessive borrowing for stock 
market speculation. “Total private 
debt in the US.,” he said, “amounts 
to about $426 billion. . . . The securi- 
ties industry accounts for only $3.5 
billion to $4 billion of this pool.” 

Funston made another point in favor 
of easier margin requirements. “A 
good portion of outstanding market 
credit is used by brokers and dealers 
in exactly the same way businessmen 
everywhere use borrowed money: 
they finance temporary needs. 
Perhaps 80% of all market credit has 
nothing to do with speculation.” 

Funston, however, made it clear he 
did not expect the Federal Reserve 
Board, which sets stock market mar- 
gins, to cut them back to anywhere 
near the 10% down payment level of 
1929. The aim, said he, should be to 
increase liquidity, not to encourage 
speculation. 

“I am convinced,” concluded Fun- 
ston, “we must look to the time in the 
near future when .. . margins can be 
reduced to a normal 409% to 50%.” 
On Wall Street last month there was 
little expectation that the Fed would 
heed Funston’s advice in the near fu- 
ture. Most brokers, however, were 
glad that the Stock Exchange chief 
had finally said what they had long 
been thinking. 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
changed margin requirernents nine 
times in the past ten years. 

Dates on which 


margin requirements 
were changed 


Customers’ net 
debit balances 
Margin (millions) 
40% 


50% 


November, 1937 
February, 1945 
July, 1945 
January, 1946 


$1,034 
1,100 
75% 1,141 
100% 1,168 
February, 1947 75% 573 
March, 1949 530 
January, 1951 

February, 1953 

January, 1955 

April, 1955 


August, 1957 














































































This is a cold place to work . 
temperatures range as low as 40 
below. The men dress for it, and 
so do these Clark Electric fork 
trucks.: These trucks have been 
conditioned for low temperature 
operation. Will keep operating un- 
der the mast extreme temperature 
conditions. Specific problem? Talk 


to Clark. 
CLARK 


Clark Equipment 
EQUIPMENT 









Company 
Buchanan, Michigan. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT AND «¢ CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE. ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of FORBES, iublished Twice a Month 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the president, 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

President—Bruce C. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 11, N. Y 
Publisher & Editor-In-Chief —M mtoole S. Forbes, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Editor—Byron D. Mack, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, N. Y. ; 
Managing Editor—James Ww. _Michaels, 70 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, , a 
Business Manager—Ric hard E. Kline, 70 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


2. The owners are: ; i ea 
Forbes Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Bruce C. Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Malvoies . Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pa _ B,, Forbes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ww aliac ace F. Forbes, 70 Fifth New York 
G. W — = 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

The known bondholders, morteagees, and other 
8 holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or 


more -f total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 











Avenue, 


4. Paragraphs two and three include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to ant Drees before me this Ist 

day of October, 
pore BUSH, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1959. 
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PAPER 


JOY-KILLER 


The paper industry is basic- 
ally healthy, says Crown-Zel- 
lerbach’s Alfred Layton, but 
a quick return to full-blast 
prosperity is not in the cards. 


How long is the current slump in the 
paper industry likely to last? To that 
question which has long intrigued 
Wall Street, one of the U.S.’ leading 
papermakers came up with a not en- 
tirely comforting answer last month. 
Speaking before the New York So- 
| ciety of Security Analysts, Crown- 
| Zellerbach President Alfred Benjamin 
Layton predicted that his own com- 
pany’s profits for 1957 would be down 

| some 20% from 1956’s 50 million. 
That, of course, had been expected. 
But what he said next came as con- 
| siderably more of a surprise to those 
| who had blithely expected a quick 
| turnaround in the industry. For the 
next few years, warned Layton, the 
paper industry could not expect to 
repeat the “spectacular” profits it 
earned during the lush years 1952-56. 
Looking to the future, Layton pre- 
dicted a gradual recovery from the 
current “temporary ailment.” What 
kind of a recovery could investors 
expect? Layton predicted that coarse 
| papers, a Crown-Zellerbach specialty, 
| would fare best. By 1959, said he, the 
rate of production (see table) would 
| catch up with 1956 rates. Tissues and 
paperboard also would get back to 





*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
58142; low, 4314. Dividend (1956): $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.53. Total assets: $417.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: ZB. 























































CROWN-ZELLERBACH’S LAYTON: 
a pick-up in 1958? 








UP, DOWN, UP—— 


The paper industry says Crown 
Zellerbach's President Alfred Lay- 
ton has grown "a bit faster than 
its strength." Here is the way 
Crown Zellerbach statisticians 
think the rate of output will fare 
between now and 1960. 








1956 1957 1958 1959 
Paperboard 93.1% 83.2% 91.5% 93.8% 
Newsprint 104.3 97.9 91.7 90.0 
Fine paper 106.9 97.3 94.0 92.2 
Coarse paper 109.8 102.0 106.2 109.2 
Tissues 99.0 97.1 99.8 97.8 


“Output as percentage of capacity 











their 1956 rates by 1959, he thought. 
Newsprint, another big item in Crown- 
Zellerbach’s sales mix, would con- 
tinue running to excess capacity as 
new plants came into production far 
faster than demand grew. 

And what of the immediate future? 
All five major paper categories would 
be down this year, he said, paper- 
board being the worst hit. By 1958, 
added he, there would be a pickup 
in paperboard and coarse papers but 
newsprint and fine papers would con- 
tinue operating well below capacity. 

There was nothing mysterious about 
what ailed the paper industry, Lay- 
ton deciared. “If we err on the con- 
servative side we risk losing a mar- 
ket .. . if we err on the optimistic 
side we risk over-capacity until de- 
mand catches up.” Layton left little 
doubt where he thought the trouble 
lay: too much optimism in recent 
years which had led to building more 
capacity than the market could ab- 
sorb. “We are,” sighed Layton, “after 


all only human.” 












DRUGS 


ODD EXTRA 


Wall Street has seen some 

strange dividends, but none 

stranger than Allied Labora- 
tories’ flu vaccine rights. 






Dust1Inc off its hot water bottles and 
hypochondria, the nation sat down to 
wait last month for fall breezes and 
Asiatic flu. Holders of drug stocks 
had their own anxiety: Would the 
drugmakers’ investment in stocks of 
serum pay off? No cure, the vaccine 
is a preventative only. Thus, epidemic 
or no epidemic, public apathy could 
leave the drugmakers sitting with a 
lot of unpaid-for vaccine. 

While they were waiting for an an- 
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swer, vaccine producing Allied Lab- 
oratories’ stockholders got one minor 
shot in the arm. To each came a letter 
from President John L. McKee an- 
nouncing that he could order two free 
shots of vaccine from smallish Allied 
(total assets: $20.3 million) through 
his physician. Explained McKee: “We 
have filled our armed forces contract. 
Now we can ship doses to our share- 
holders on the same priority basis as 
the general public. . . . We feel it’s a 
good move for stockholder relations.” 

But was it? Rival vaccine producers, 
who to a man were shying away ‘rem 
anything of the kind, were not so sure. 
Snorted Merck & Co. brass: “When 
people see a special group getting 
shots, in many cases before those who 
need them most, the whole thing could 
backfire.” 

Actually, Allied’s gesture cost it 
very little. Unlike vaccine-producing 
American Cyanamid, which has 57,000 
stockholders, and Merck, which has 
28,000, Allied has only 1,900. Thus 
even assuming all of them exercise 
their novel “pharmaceutical rights,” 
the bill for 3,800 shots would come to 
only $1,520 (at the manufacturer’s 
price of 40c per unit). 

The novel offer also opened the 
door for some waggish high-jinks in 
The Canyon. “With only 654,000 
shares listed,” quipped one broker, 
“the free vaccine won’t be a drug on 
the market. But how do you mark 
ALD down when it sells ‘ex-flu vac- 
cine’?” 


RAILROADS 


THE SKEPTICS 


Wall Street and the Lacka- 


wanna’s Perry Shoemaker 
clearly do not see eye to eye 
on the rails’ prospects. 


Perry M. Shoemaker, 51, is a man who 
knows what he thinks and does not 
hesitate to say it. That was clear early 
this month when Shoemaker, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad,* mounted the ros- 
trum at Schwartz’ Restaurant to talk 
to New York’s Society of Security 
Analysts. No man to mince words, he 
kicked off with a sharp rebuke. His 
complaint: Wall Street’s pessimistic 
attitude toward the rails. 4 

The Optimist. “Certainly,” said Shoe- 
maker, “I do not concur in the evalua- 
tion which some of you have made 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
2515; low, 10%. Dividend (1956): New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Stock. Indicated 1957 

ayout: 62!oc. Earnings per share (1956): 

.09. Total assets: 16.9 million. Ticker 
symbol: DL. 
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ALLIED’S McKEE: 
for dividends, a shot-in-the-arm 


with respect to railroad securities as 
a whole, and certain of them in par- 
ticular.” Instead of selling the rails 
short, insisted Shoemaker, just the 
reverse is justified. “Every person on 
the basis of cold analysis is justified 
in recognizing with calm confidence 
the strength of the railroad industry, 
the contribution which it can and will 
make to our future society, the speed 
with which it is taking advantage of 
developments of research... .” 

With a veteran railroader’s loyalty, 
Shoemaker celebrated the railroads’ 
importance in the economy. “[They] 
form a $27.5 billion industry with 
1,000,000 employees and a payroll that 
adds $5.5 billion to the purchasing 
power of the country.” So much faith 
do railroadmen have in the country’s 
future, said he, that they averaged 
more than $1 billion a year in capital 
expenditures over the last ten years. 

His own faith in the country and 
his faith in the railroads’ earning 


power, many an analyst might well 
have muttered to himself, are two 
very different things. Moreover, the 
rest of what Shoemaker had to say 
was hardly calculated to make any 
analyst bullish on the rails. Not since 
Job, it seemed, had so many woes 
fallen on one head as Shoemaker’s 
The year 1957 has been, said he, “the 
roughest and at the same time the 
most challenging year” since he be- 
gan railroading in 1926. 

Tale of Woe. For the Lackawanna, 
the year began badly with substan- 
tially reduced working capital, and 
went from bad to worse. “Business 
in the first eight months,” Shoemaker 
said, “has been disappointing and be- 
low our expectations. The New York 
harbor strike in February was a se- 
rious blow, and even now all the 
business diverted to other ports has 
not returned. The 3,200 cars of busi- 
ness lost during the July cement strike 
have not been regained in August and 
September. The cost-price squeeze 
of 1957 put unprecedented pressures 
on us to find better ways of doing 
business.” 

The net effect of all this was any- 
thing but calculated to cure the ana- 
lysts’ pessimism. In the first eight 
months, Shoemaker conceded, the 
Lackawanna had piled up a $139,331 
net loss. “September, which includes 
a $650,000 Nickel Plate dividend, will 
put us roughly $500,000 in the black 
at the end of 9 months,” he added. 
“Unless we are completely wrong in 
our conservative forecasts, our net 
income for the full year will be about 
$1.6 million.” It was hardly a prospect 
to make any of his audience stand 
up and cheer. Last year the Lacka- 
wanna earned $2.6 million, exclusive 
of a $2.4 million tax credit which 
brought its final net to $5.1 million. 


DL&W’S SHOEMAKER (R) & FRIENDS (NY CENTRAL’S PERLMAN, 
IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE’S FAIRLESS) 
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Avco’s Lycoming 
raises 
the ceiling 


for business 


Today, business is climbing, literally, 
to new heights. Part of the story 

is the executive mobility made possible 
by a growing reliance on faster, more 
powerful twin-engine corporate and 
utility aircraft. 


Business got its first power plants 

from Lycoming. Today, more Lycoming 
engines roar in twin-engine executive 
aircraft than any other engines in 

the world. And Lycoming’s engineers 
are developing new, light, supercharged 
engines and gas turbines... to help 
shrink distances for America’s business. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Avco today is a diversified organization 
whose products include aircraft power 
plants and structures, electronics for 
defense and industry, and specialized 
home and farm equipment. Avco’s 


divisions and subsidiaries are: 


Lycoming riation, marine and industrial 
power plants . . . Crosley—electronics 

and aircraft structures . .. American 
Kitchens ... New Idea and Ezee Flow— 
specialized farm equipment . . . Research 
and Advanced Development. . . Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation . . . Moffats 
Limited (Canada)—commercial gas 

and heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 


for advancement can grow with Avco. 





Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Aug. 
. 141.0 


Oct. 

146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


Production. ...... 


- 101.0 


Nov. 
147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 
170.1 


Dec. Jan. 

147.0 146.0 
119.0 119.0 
102.8 100.5 
1206 117.4 
147.5 161.5 


Feb. March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 


159.2 


April 
144.0 
120.6 

99.8 
114.6 
156.6 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


It?s Tax Time 


Tuts is an excellent time for port- 
folio review. For one thing, a decline 
such as that experienced in the past 
few months often brings about price 


disparities. Secondly, not only do 
styles in speculation always change 
but the complexion of the business 
economy now has changed. Thirdly, 
potential tax savings also dictate port- 
folio review. “Paper” losses (and 
profits) can be turned to advantage. 
In a word, this is not the time to 
be a “do nothing” investor; nor is it 
ever, for that matter. Unfortunately, 
however, no one security can mean 
all things to all men. Thus, this col- 
umn is at a disadvantage in attempt- 
ing to illustrate the thought with 
specific suggestions. Securities are as 
personal a business as your relation- 
ship with your doctor or attorney. 
Subject to these nersonal qualifica- 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


tions, the following 
possible switches 
take account of 
the probability 
that the “tortoises” 
of 1955-1956 will 
become the “hares” 
of 1957. They are 
designed to im- 
prove basic position as well as the 
near term appreciation potential. 
Reynolds Tobacco around 60 appears 
to be a much more interesting commit- 
ment than Liggett & Myers around 
67. ... Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
around 46 appears to be a more in- 
teresting holding than Texas Gulf 
Sulphur around 21. . .. Deere around 
29 may have more immediate appeal 
than Colorado Fuel & Iron around 
26... . Sylvania Electric around 34 or 
Georgia Pacific around 28 are prob- 


ably better 
around 26. 

This also is a time when isolation- 
ism is a key to success—-when the 
October market outlook may not be 
as hopeless as it appears to Wall 
Street. For one thing, the immediate 
business situation probably is better 
than speculative psychology. Second- 
ly, all the unfavorable factors are in 
the “open,” and the market seldom 
discounts the same thing twice. Third- 
ly, in terms of average stock prices 
rather than the averages, the market 
probably is below 400 rather than 
around 455-60. 

Illustrative of the first point, it is 
dificult to be “bullish” on the rails 
as a group. The carrier section of the 
list simply lacks positive dynamics. 
And there is what Wall Street terms 
“a weak, locked-in, speculative inter- 
est.” It is, however, possible to en- 
thuse about Denver & Rio Grande 
around 43 what with a $2.50 dividend 
and a $6.50 per share 1957 earnings 
potential. Similarly, Western Pacific 
around 62 with a $10.00 per share 


holdings than Crane 


51 











DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 


“How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 
The “EXPERT” knows and the novice will soon learn the need for guidance and know-how 


in commodities 
Among the “important subjects covered in our new book “HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES 
are: 
@ How you will know when Buyers are in 


FOR PROFIT 
of what causes Commodity 
command and the Trend is Up; 


@ Ane 
Price Trends; 
@ How the market may be measured to de- po a you will know — Sellers care 
the trend of prices tronger and the Trend is Down; 
You will = the background 1 material about the Comeneaity Market . what makes it tick, 
and its part in our economy 


A twenty-two year stud of Sayins and Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity Futures Index. 
complete with charts and commen 


Space does not permit complete 1 Oe of the wealth of information contained in this book, 


perm 
but you will be interested to know it explains how you may adapt commodity trading to your 
inv povestment rogram. 


Send $1.00 send free of charge eeks trial 
soeaia! Weekly Commodity og heb yt rteord for wheat AS ‘soybouns A the 
er MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, eam 2 ine California 




















RALPH HENDERSHOT 


For 29 Years Financial Editor of the N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun 
NOW PRESIDENT OF THE 


Stock of the Month Club, Inc. 


Makes This Money Saving Offer 





STOCK OF THE MONTH CLUB recommends to its sub- 
scribers the one stock each month which Mr. Hendershot 
and his Board of Advisors believe is outstanding for. .. 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL ¢ INCOME 
LONG TERM APPRECIATION POTENTIAL 


A comprehensive analysis of the company and its opera- 
tions... its future prospects and the current position of 
its stock with relation to the general market accompanies 
each monthly selection. 


Stock of che Month 
Club Creed 


During my 29 years as 
financial editor of The 
New York World Tele- 
gram & Sun, I consist- 
ently expounded the 
basic principle that 
“safety of principal’ 
should be the first con- 
sideration of investors. 
This is still my creed, 
and it is now the creed 
of the Stock of the 
Month Club. Subscribers 
may be certain that all 
recommendations will be 
firmly based on that con- 
cept. While the long- 
term appreciation poten- 


SPECIAL “‘GET ACQUAINTED OFFER’’ — SAVE 25% a AM Reg 
The Annual Subscription Fee (12 reports—One each + po boty opinion, be 
month) in the Stock of the Month Club, Inc., is $50. If ees 
you take advantage of this money saving offer NOW you which does not first pro- 
can save $12.50... instead of paying $50, you get a full 

year’s subscription for ONLY $37.50—use coupon below! 


p—— CONSTANT APPRAISAL! —__ 


In addition ...and of equal impor- 
tance . . . each recommendation will 
be re-appraised every six months dur- 
ing the following two years. (A “‘Spe- 
cial” EXTRA REPORT will notify 
subscribers of any unusual develop- 
ment.) This invaluable periodic re- 
appraisal provides information on 
when to hold and when to “get out’. 











vide adequate protection 
for capital investment. 


kelp. Kanduwedot- 


ALTERNATE OFFER! President 


If you prefer, you 
may become a 
“Trial Subscriber’ Mr. Ralph Hendershot, Pres., Stock of the Month Club, Inc. 
of the Club for 3 | 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © LExington 2-9560 
months and pay i 
$15. Should you 
decide thereafter to 
continue as a Reg- 
ular Subscriber, 

you will pay $35 





SAVE $12.50—MAIL COUPON.. 


F-1015 


Please enroll me as a REGULAR SUBSCRIBER to the Stock of the Month 

Club, as per your SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER. I enclose $37.50 

: full payment of your regular $50 Annual Subscription Fee (12 Recommenda- 
ions and Reports plus Re-Appraisal Reports). 


O a enroll me as a ‘‘trial subseriber’’ to the Stock of the Month oo. I 

enclose $15 for the club’s next 3 monthly recommendations and a | 
elect to continue thereafter as a regular subscriber, my $15 will be odes 
as part payment of your Annual subscription fee of $50. 


additional, which, Please send check or Money Order—Do not send cash! 

ready pels. — eo. cdcmsnisth died | bbudodcnchansaahecs aba nebeeeteaame ls 
cover in full the 

Asaual Subscrip- EE OS: 3.4 cki 5d Sed c0e SARMMRRE Kiss oA naton cd LA Ree Raer ees 
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1957 earnings potential is another in- 
teresting speculation. 

In other words, in an environment 
where a particular group or the over- 
all outlook is under suspicion, specu- 
lative interest tends to be focused on 
the few outstanding success stories. 
In turn, such issues either out-per- 
form their group or the market as a 
whole. This is one reason why Loril- 
lard “came to life” marketwise in late 
September. The latest evidence sug- 
gests that the company’s Kent ciga- 
rettes have become the leading filter 
seller in several major cities. 

In general, the Tobacco industry has 
two “pluses”: 1) Those who decided 
to stop smoking because of the cancer 
scare already have done so, yet ciga- 
rette consumption is well ahead of a 
year ago. 2) In previous years, the 
cigarette stocks always commanded 
higher price-times-earnings ratios 
than they do currently. Thus double 
barreled leverage has come into play: 
a rising earnings trend, and a rising 
price-times-earnings ratio. 

Reynolds Tobacco B is a perfect 
illustration of the point. In 1952, it 
sold at 15 times earnings, whereas it 
currently is selling for only about 
nine times estimated 1957 earnings of 
$6.75 per share. This is the quality 
issue in the industry. The company 
has the widest profit margin, finances 
are strong and capitalization is con- 
servative. Moreover, the recently in- 
creased $3.20 dividend is a candidate 
for further liberalization. 

Bank stocks also appear to be very 
interesting. The reason is simple: 
Their “product” is in demand, and 
they are getting more for it. Inci- 
dentally, all this is not by way of 
“finding things to do.” Risk is assumed 
whenever any security is bought, 
which means the acid test is the ap- 
preciation potential. If there is none, 
then the money might better be left 
idle. 

But bank stocks do have special 
“pluses” for those investors willing to 
buy over-the-counter securities: 

1) In effect, there is a “concealed” 
earnings potential in the banking fig- 
ures. This in the sense that the term 
loans made when money rates were 
low are “running out”—with the re- 
sult that the average return on loans 
will increase from here out. 


2) Marketwise, bank stocks are 
under the cloud of investor indiffer- 
ence stemming from the years when 
profits were depressed by artificially 
low money rates. In other words, 
bank stocks have yet to regain in- 
vestor esteem—which means higher 
price-times-earnings ratio. The New 
York City banks appear the most in- 
teresting at this time inasmuch as 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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YES—YOU FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The purpose of my fortune-building 
formula is to enable persons with small 
funds rapidly to acquire financial inde- 
pendence. I have done research to that 
end for nearly fifty years. More than five 
thousand investors can testify to the for- 
tune-building success of my discoveries. 
The formula is now very simple. We find 
you the basic potentials of growth in low 
price stocks. Holding these basic growth 
values has doubled the funds of clients 
many times during the past five years. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why over five thousand 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. ni 

To buy and hold low-price long-term "37 Satety Rules” 
growth situations before the public recog- 


“the most 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘America Tomorrow 
lar-seeing economic guide for the 
sent free to his personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought Steep Rock Iron Mines at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
Opemiska Copper selling below four 
dollars that quickly went near twenty and 
looks much higher. We expect many of 
the discoveries we are recommending to 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Here is a sample of fortune-building 
success through foresight and patience. 
When Pacific Petroleums was selling near 
three dollars we said, “a few hundred 
shares bought now will pay for the future 
education of children, soon pay off the 
mortgage or provide security for old age.” 
It went up immediately and then acted 
“poorly” over a period of months. Before 
the real move up started hundreds of our 
clients impatiently sold out. Today, Pacific 
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nizes their potential values largely elimi- 

nates the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery 
made while evaluating fundamental psychological factors found in 
the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we follow the fundamentals 
that make for growth. Currently we anticipate a long bull market in 
natural commodity growth stocks. We are exploring the field to un- 
cover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 
by the special advantages we look for in our growth stocks. 


Petroleums is selling one thousand per- 
cent above its cost on the American Stock 
Exchange and promises much greater growth. Now, we are approv- 
ing other stocks selling from one to seven dollars that also promise 
great fortune building growth. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says ... is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for henest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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MAKE PROFITS IN 
RAILS? = “% 


The almost indis- 
criminate decline of 
rail stocks has af- 
fected sound issues 
as well as those less 
favorably situated. 
A number of good 
quality rails are now 
selling at a low ratio 
to earnings and pro- 
vide highly attrac- 
tive income yields. Pi 

We believe the potentials of some of these 
issues have been underestimated by many 
investors, and that they provide genuine 
and varied investment opportunities. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE 

ANALYSES 

Our Research Department's new 18-page 
Monthly Letter reviews the entire rail in- 
dustry situation, including the latest de- 
velopments in rates and traffic volume and 
a tabulation of vital wage ratios for 34 
lines. You also learn the investment facts 
behind: 1957 Earnings Prospects; Rates and 
Costs; Earnings Potentials; Accelerated Amor- 
tization; Volume; Stock Market Factors. 


8 SELECTED RAILS— CURRENT YIELDS 


UP TO 8.5% 


Eight rail issues that meet Goodbody & 
Co. investment standards are recommended 
for purchase now. The current yields on 
two of them are over 8%. 


MANY OTHER 
RECOMMENDED STOCKS 


Our Monthly Letter also includes a market 
review and classified list—with price, yield, 
dividends and earnings—of over 200 stocks 
and bonds. These selected issues are kept 
under continuous review, and those which 
our analysts feel currently attractive are 
indicated. For your free copy, just mail 
coupon below. 




































































































































































2% Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOopBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
I Please send me without cost or obligation § 
g your Monthly Letter F-15. 



























“Buy the stock that won’t go down in 
a bear market. It will probably lead 
the next rise,” is an often quoted 
golden rule of Wall Street. In this 
connection, I wish to call readers’ at- 
tention to the following good-grade 
stocks that have either advanced mod- 
erately, or have held practically un- 
changed during the declining market 
of recent months. 

American Can is the world’s largest 
producer of metal and composite con- 
tainers for the packaging of various 
foods and non-food items, accounting 
for close to half of domestic output. 
Also, the company produces fiber 
milk containers, accounting for about 
15% of all the packaged milk sold in 
this country. In addition, as a result 
of the merger with Dixie Cup in June 
of this year, the company is the sec- 
ond largest producer of paper cups 
and paper food containers. The com- 
pany operates 76 plants and 5 ma- 
chine shops in the United States, Can- 
ada, Hawaii and Mexico. 

Sales and earnings growth has been 
strong, and this trend should con- 
tinue, particularly because of the 
population increases that lie ahead. 
Indeed, the company’s current two- 
year $27-million expansion program 
is aimed at cutting the cost of tin- 
plate, which is expected to result in 
wider profits over the years ahead. 
During the last year, the stock has 
held a narrow price range of approxi- 
mately 40-45, and is now selling at 42, 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Bull-Market Leaders? 










by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


where the yield 
is 4.7% on the 

current $2 annual we ‘y 
dividend. Divi- 
dends have been 
paid every year 
since 1923. j 

American Stores 
(Acme Supermarkets), long a favorite 
of this column, is continuing to do very 
well. At its present price of 58, the 
stock is within one point of its all- 
time high of 59. During the trouble- 
some markets of this past summer, the 
stock advanced from around 50 to its 
current level, a splendid showing, to 
say the least. Since 1950, sales have 
increased from $469.8 million to an 
estimated $860 million this year, while 
earnings climbed from $4.49 a share to 
an estimated $6.25 a share. 

During this period, the company 
spent $64 million on new stores, an 
average of more than $9 million a 
year. Only $13 million of this amount 
came from outside the company, the 
remainder coming from depreciation 
and retained earnings. Finances are 
strong. Capitalization consists of but 
$20.5 million funded debt, and 1,667,- 
064 shares of common stock. As of 
March 30 this year, net current as- 
sets were $85.9 million, of which $21 
million was cash. Current liabilities 
amounted to $38.1 million, giving a 
working capital of $47.8 million. 
American Stores has been operating 
food stores in the Mid-Atlantic states 
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for nearly 40 years. Current annual | 
dividend, $2, plus 5% in stock. I con- 
sider the stock especially attractive as 
a long-term conse: ative investment. 
Federal Paper Board, recommended 
here earlier this year as well as a year 
or so ago, continues to show record 
sales and earnings. For the first 24 
weeks ended June 15 this year, sales 
increased to $27.5 million vs. $19.3 
million a year ago, and earnings to 
$2.15 a share from $2.01 a share, based 
on the respective number of shares 
outstanding in each period. Total 
1957 sales are expected to approach 
$60 million, while earnings are ex- 
pected to improve moderately above 
the $4.77 a share earned last year. 
Federal, as readers will recall, is 
the third largest producer of folding 
boxboard, of which part is converted 
into cartons and part is sold to other 
converters. The company’s folding 
cartons are used in packaging such 
items as food, drugs and cosmetics, 
wearing apparel, household products, 














candy and ice cream, tobacco prod- 
ucts, toys and sporting goods, hard- 
ware, etc. for some of America’s lead- 
ing companies, including such popular 
Brand names as Dixie Cup, Ipana, 
Bufferin, Vitalis, Coca-Cola, Seven- 
up, Kraft, Nestles, Campbell, Old 
Gold, Pall Mall, Roy Rogers and 
Trigger, Firestone, Everready, etc. 

Quite an impressive list, and need- 
less to say, not all-inclusive. To quote 
from the company’s most recent an- 
nual report: “The increasing use of 
folding cartons and the diversity of 
consumer goods packaging, add new 
strength and stability to Federal's 
operations.” This most certainly has 
been reflected in the price of the 
company’s stock in recent months, as 
it has held between 33 and 35. Pres- 
ent price, 33, where the yield is 6% 
on the current $2 annual dividend. 
I regard the stock as particularly at- 
tractive for good income and long- 
term capital appreciation. 

National Biscuit is the largest pro- 
ducer of biscuits and crackers in the 
U.S. In addition, the company pro- 
duces some dry cereals and operates 
15 bread and cake bakeries on the 
East Coast. It has had a long record 
of profitable operations. Dividends 
have been paid each year since 1899. 
At its present price of 39, the yield 
is 5.1% on the current annual $2 divi- 
dend which has been in effect since 
1946, and which, in my opinion, might 
be moderately increased. 

Since 1946, management has spent 
over $150 million on capital improve- 
ments. Under this program, seven new 
and efficient plants with up-to-date 
automatic equipment were planned. 


Five of these are now in operation | 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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STOCKS 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


OX of the safest ways to invest for profit today is to buy 
stock just before a dividend increase is announced. 
The stock usually moves up in price and holders are in line 
for larger payments — a two-way profit. The year’s most 
important dividend period lies just ahead. Among 30 com- 
panies in the D-) Industrials last year more than 36% of 
total annual dividends were paid out in the final quarter. 


HIGHER-DIVIDEND STOCKS TO BUY 


To help you share in two-way profits from these higher- 
dividend stocks, UNITED’s Staff has singled out eight 
as especially attractive for purchase now. Based on the 
increased dividends forecast, yields on these 38 Stocks 
in Line for Larger Dividends range up to 8.1%. 
By purchasing one of these attractive stocks before an 
extra dividend is declared, you can not only share in the 
larger payment, but also in the higher prices likely to result. 


Yours With Trial Subscription 
As an introductory offer, we will send you this Special Study with 


weekly UNITED Reports for one month to new readers only for $1. 


———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—--— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [J FM-52 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


= 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
| Serving more individual mvestors than any other advisory service 





































A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 







INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 





Incorporated 
Investors 


Established 1925 

















Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 


















THE Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. F 
Please send a Prospectus on ee 
[-] Incorporated Investors pe it ha Pe ea 
(] Incorporated Income Fund Cheb 




























Earn 4% er cnmum 


at Wisconsin’s Largest 
Federal Savings Association 


@ Current rate: 4% per annum plus up to 1% 
bonus for systematic monthly savings. 


@ Savings insured to $10,000 by the F.S.L.LC., 
an agency of the United States Government. 


@ Conservative management. Reserves EX- 
CEED legal requirements by more than 
60%. 


@ Over $70,000,000 in assets—one of Amer- 
ica’s hundred largest savings associations. 


@ Postage-free save-by-mail plan. 


Write for more information, to open insured 
account immediately, send check to: 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Wisconsin 
Dept. F, 730 N. Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 











FORECASTS 


Balanee of 1957 


Breaking a long-standing rule, 
new readers may now receive our 
Cycle Forecasts for this critical 
market period from September 1 
to December 31, plus one month's 
Trial Subscription (8 issues) to 
= gl aa on receipt of only 


In addition a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this period, based on 
our nearly 25 years of practical 
as well as theoretical application 
of cyclical phenomena as they 
affect the stock market, will be 
sent to those who respond prompt- 
ly to this offer. Also a copy of our 
latest four-page Confidential Re- 
port will be tneluded. Whether you 
are long or short in this market 
ou should see what our studies 
indicate as new Key ee 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, INC. 


be Led 3, Massachusetts 


4 GROWTH 
WARRANTS 


Where you can afford to speculate, there = 
» probably no faster, more profitable # 
Lae to make your money grow than in # 
situated warrants. Ow, as just # 

pmo of four new warrant selections, our @ 
Editors pick a little-known low-priced 
warrant with a leverage factor of 11 to1. # 
It should go up $1.10 for every 10¢ gain # 
in its common stock. Our Special Report # 
featuring these ‘4 Warrants’ is yours 
as a bonus now when you send just $1 # 
Gor readers only) to try our complete 3 
advisory service Growth Stock 
—s, for the next two weeks. Mail 


name, address and $1 # 
toy “i Danforth b Epply parParstion, : 







































You do not need to know whither 
the market pricewise over the next 
few months to suspect that, whatever 
happens, it will be a generally “un- 
comfortable” affair for people who 
own stocks. It follows that this is a 
time to travel light and not have a big 
debit balance in your margin account. 
One should have a better than aver- 
age reason to buy any stock. Also, 
where it is possible to take profits 
against losses and thus avoid capital 
gains taxes, it might be a good idea, 
temporarily at least, to have some 
cash or more U.S. Treasury 91-day 
Notes. Usually most people do not 
have enough buying power when the 
market is really “down.” 

Whether the 450 area in the DJ In- 
dustrials holds for the time being or 
not, the chances are that the lows of 
this adjustment in stock values will 
be well below 450. There are too 
many adverse factors to permit one 
to be bullish over the near term. 
For the time being, the spirit of stock 
buyers has been broken by adversity. 

This is a good time to “sell down 
past the worrying point.” It is a good 
time to have a war chest in cash or 
semi-cash. It is a good time to be 
patient about making new purchases. 
The chances are that you won’t have 
to reach up after the stocks you want. 
They probably will reach down to you. 


The DJ Industrials, which every- 
one watches, really are theoretical 
bench marks rather than a yardstick 
which applies to the performance of a 
specific stock. Recently the Dow has 
been down about 13% from its sum- 
mer top; but Reynolds Tobacco B 
actually has been up while Interna- 
tional Nickel and North American 
Aviation have been way down. 

The popular average is a better 
measure of direction than of price. 
It tells you what the market as a 
whole is doing in a qualitative way, 
and the philosophy you can build 
around its gyrations often helps to 
identify, and to some extent “time,” 
broad demand areas and broad supply 
areas. Always remember, however, 
that the DJ Industrials are just a 
tool, and that it takes some skill to 
use any tool whether it is a screw- 
driver or a Univac. 

With the above qualifications, I 
want to express the opinion (and 
there is nothing very sacred about 
the often-changing opinions of a stock 
market commentator) that, measured 
by the Dow: 1) there is another “de- 
mand area” around 432-440, the ap- 


MARKET COMMENT 


Uncomfortable Stock Market Ahead 


by L. O. HOOPER 


proximate lows 
of the Eisenhower 
heart attack de- 
cline; 2) there is 
considerable “con- 
gestion,” suggest- 
ing a rather im- 
portant second 
“demand area” between 410 and 420; 
and 3) there is a highly important 
and exceedingly strategic “demand” 
area at around 390-410. 

I think it may take the market 
much longer to go from 450 to 410 
than it took to go from 523 to 452. By 
the same token, I suspect that 460-470 
will be a tough “supply” area to get 
up through on any technical rally, or 
on any reversal after the final lows 
of this “adjustment” market have 
been made. Usually “congestion,” or 
a lot of trading in a certain area, 
means resistance on the way back as 
well as on the way down. 

Not all stocks made their highs at 
the same time on the way up, and not 
all stocks will make their lows at the 
same time on the way back. I surmise, 
for instance, that the airlines, the air- 
crafts and the coppers are much fur- 
ther progressed in any market adjust- 
ment they may have than the growth 
stocks and the alleged growth stocks. 
That does not mean that I would buy 
these more deflated groups yet—I 
would not. I'd rather pay more, if 
necessary, after the trend has changed 
than to take a very, very long chance 
about paying less now. 

What I want to do now is “be com- 
fortable” and complacent. If I am 
comfortable and unworried I will be 
able to act more logically and with 
less emotion. Furthermore, I want to 
see how this new generation of inves- 
tors and speculators will act under 
adverse conditions. A lot of them 
thought this could not happen, and 
few even now think it can possibly be 
as bad is it is likely to be. 

We have changed from a condition 
where everything is “getting better 
and better” to a business situation 
where most things are “no better but 
a little worse.” That’s a new thing to 
people who never have seen more 
than a 10% or 15% setback in the 
Dow. How are the new people going 
to act under pressure? 

Are the institutions going to be as 
anxious to buy stocks when they can 
get them without bidding up as they 
were when there were supposed to be 
too few to go around? 

This is terribly bearish, you say. I 
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don’t think so. I think it is just realistic. 
Indeed, I doubt whether you can call 
this a real bear market in the classical 
sense unless we break through that 
danger point of 390 in the Dow. It 
has been a whale of a bear market, 
however, in specific things like the 
airlines, the aircrafts, the coppers and 
the rails. In fact, the decline thus far 
(in spite of the way it has looked on 
some bad days) has been just as selec- 
tive as the rise that preceded it and 
made the adjustment in prices neces- 
sary. 

But, you object, the stock market is 
“worse than business.” Of course it is. 
Stocks usually go down ahead of busi- 
ness, and they usually begin to come 
back before the business adjustment 
is completed. Stocks “discount” rather 
than reflect. Business will look worse 
a few months from now when stocks 
begin to look better. There is no exact 
synchronism between stock prices and 
business, or stock prices and earnings. 
The stock market is not always right 
either. Indeed, every time you buy a 
stock you assume the stock is too 
cheap and every time you sell a stock 
you assume that it is too high. So you 
don’t think the stock market’s ways 
are right yourself! 


I think the stock market is qualita- 
tively right when it says that 1) 
growth stocks were too high last sum- 
mer; 2) aggregate corporation earn- 
ings are going to be lower next year; 
3) the Federal Reserve means busi- 
ness about trying to tame inflation; 4) 
further deflation is coming in national 
defense expenditures; and 5) capital 
spending by industry has passed the 
peak. 

I suspect that the air transport 
shares will be a buy before the end 
of the year and already are better 
liquidated than most groups. There’s 
a needed fare increase coming to 
bolster drooping earnings. On acute 
weakness they would begin to look 
interesting. . .. There’s no hurry about 
buying Anaconda, but I think it is 
pretty sure to be one of the features 
of the next good rise in stocks. The 
company’s ore reserves in Chile are 
fabulous, and the big mines there will 
be the cheapest producers in the 
world. But you probably can buy the 
stock cheaper .. . 


It is my understanding that there 


is no foreseeable danger that the $3 | 


dividend on Curtiss-Wright will be 
cut. The stock lately has returned 9%. 
I’m looking for a lot more yields like 
this in “speculative” stocks .. . I 
counsel avoiding the high price-earn- 
ings ratio growth stocks. Many of 
them still are too high, and after a 
vogue such as we have had in them, 


the men must be separated from the | 


boys—and that will take time. 
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current levels). 


turb your investment program 
—the latest Drew Odd Lot 
Study may prove of interest. 


This Study—based upon lat- 
est implications of the Odd Lot 
Indexes—offers clues in regard 
to near-term and long range 
market prospects. It will be 
sent air mail with month’s trial 
of Drew Odd Lot Studies at $5 
—or next nine weeks at $8. 





Would 400 Dow-Jones 


disturb you? 


THE BEAR MARKET in the light of 
latest “ODD LOT” studies 


It is easily forgotten that the last leg of the 1949-57 bull market 
started four years ago in September °53 from a level of 255 on the 
Dow-Jones average (the 1949 bottom was 161.60—300 points below 


If a decline to below 400 in the Dow-Jones “average” would dis- 
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| Send your latest “Odd Lot” Study air | 
; mail, and Drew Studies as indicated. ! 


1) 4 weeks-$5 [) 8 weeks-$8 | 


INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATES | 


53 STATE STREET - BOSTON, mass. | 








Which 229 Stocks to Buy and Sell NOW! 


AUTUMN 
FORECAST 


JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 


For you: Better Profits through these New S & P Reconmmendations! 


Will include Standard & Poor's Forecast of the stock market for the balance of 1957 and 


beyond . . . Forecast of new Economic Trends 
. Selection of 7 most promising Industries 


tions . 


Forecast of changing Business Coni- 
Forecast of Money Rates . . . Fore- 


cast of the Bond Market. Charts and tables to point the way. // will be the first Standard 


& Poor's Autumn Forecast to contain a switch list 


Also these important “* Buy’ lists: 


77 Stocks That Should Be Sold Now 


27 best low-priced stocks ... 15 Selections for Higher Dividends . . . 18 Can- 


14 Stocks for 


Long-term Capital Gain... 16 Tax Exempt Bonds for Increasing your Real 


§ didates for Stock Splits . .. 12 Solid Stocks for Safe Income . . 


Income 


50 Stocks for Tax Loss Selling ! 


Mail $1.00 with this ad, your name, address for this important Standard & 
Poor’s Autumn Forecast. At no additional cost you will get the next 3 
weekly issues of The OUTLOOK, one of America’s most popular Invent- 


ment Services. (New Readers only 


clients covered) 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World, Established 1860. 


345 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 14,N.Y. A494-172 





Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Saves time Invites action 
... Clears your desk. Handles 
Sorts, C lassifies Distributes 
work. Welded in one piece. Olive 
Green, Brown, Gray. Letter size 

. . $7.50. Legal size $9.50. At 
stationer or write for folder of 
complete line 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8B. Minn. 
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measure the eflect of 


BURN DOWER SELLING PRESSURE 


in the Stock Market! 

Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
Established 1938 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥, 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 


of these 
INCOME-BUILDING STUDIES 


for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


1. Tax Shelter in Real Estate 
by William J. Casey 


Everything you need to know to net more from 
each real estate deal is clearly described in this 
new “‘tax bible” on profitable real estate trans- 
actions. Shows you: How a real estate invest- 
ment can cut your tax on other income 50% 
How to use real estate to avoid or defer ca ital 
Sw ins tax. How “big” operators like Hi ton, 
heraton and Zeckendorf use “financial magic’ 
to set up real estate deals which provide dif- 
ferent tax positions. How to handle deprecia- 
tion, repairs, improvements, sales, lease-backs. 
How to use real estate in an investment 
program. Real estate subdivisions. Syndi- 
cates. Paper charge-offs and paper —~. 
2.5) 


2. Tax Sheltered Investments 
by William J. Casey 


A comprehensive guide to the investment of in- 
dividual and corporate funds to get the best 
yield net of taxes in 15 major fields, from oil to 
government bonds. Analyzes investments with 
tax appeal—stocks showing tax-free dividends 





—operations in tax-exempt bonds—special | 


forms of investments like oil, cattle, citrus 
groves, timber—the special tax position of in- 
vestments in real estate, insurance, ee 

12.50 


3. How to Build Personal and 
Family Security 
by William J. Casey 


This brilliant new Report shows you, step-by- 
step, how a small amount of your savings used 
the RIGHT way can build financial indepen- 
dence for yourself and your family. It gives 
you the tools to work out a “do-it-yourself” 
program to acquire a “‘nest egg” of $100,000 or 
more—which you must aim for—to enable you 
to cope with continuing inflation, rapidly rising 
standards of living and living costs, and high 
taxes. Shows you how to use insurance, land, 
mutual funds, oil, cattle, annuities to build 
your family security fund—how to take quick 
advantage of facts and ideas formerly reserved 
for the man of wealth. Shows how a $12,000-a- 
year man can use a small amount of capital 

lus small annual savings to nail down a 
$100,000 nest egg. How $500 a year gives you 
$10,000 a year at 65. How to get “double 
barreled protection’’—a big chunk of cash in 
a hurry, PLUS money to fund your future 
years. How to build a family fund with growth 
stocks, cpowriniive investments, real estate. 
And ML 








CH MORE! Includes tables, pro- | 


jections, concrete tested examples, ideas, in- | 


formation and step-by-step met 
your own six-figure estate. 


INSTITUTE FOR BUSINESS PLANNING, INC. 
Dept. IB-F-1057, 2 West 13 St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


[ FREE EXAMINATION COUPON] 
INSTITUTE FOR BUSINESS PLANNING, INC. 

I DEPT. 1B-F-1057 
2 WEST 13 8T., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

Please send me the Manual(s) circled for free 
examination. I understand that I can return 
the Manual(s) within 10 days without obliga- 
tion, or remit payment, plus shipping charges. 
for any I wish to keep. 
1 2 3 
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© Save Shipping Charges. Check here if you en- 
L close payment now. Same refund Sowa a 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





The New Yield Pattern 


Tue bear market in bonds and other 
fixed income bearing securities has 
brought about a major change in the 
investment situation. For the first 
time in nearly a quarter of a century 
it now is possible to obtain a fair re- 
turn on the most conservative invest- 
ments, U.S. Treasury and other 
highest-grade bonds. With yields 
now starting from a 4% level, in- 
vestors are no longer forced into 
equities in order to preserve their 
capital as was necessary during all 
those years when bond yields, after 
income taxes, were materially less 
than the depreciation of the dollar’s 
buying power which has been shrink- 
ing at the rate of 242%-342% a year. 
Under such conditions investors had 
no choice but to seek protection 
against inflation in common stocks, 
despite the fact that their price vola- 
tility made them anything but a per- 
fect investment medium. 

The bond investor has gone through 
a rough time since the end of the 
war, losing as much as 15% in the 
market price of long-term govern- 
ment bonds (214s of 1967/72) and al- 
most 30% in the triple “A”-rated 
American Telephone debentures (25s 
of 1986)—and that on top of a heavy 
loss in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. But there is a limit to the pos- 
sible price decline from here on. It is 
most improbable, indeed inconceiv- 
able, that the Federal Reserve will 
raise the discount rate to anything 
approaching Great Britain’s 7% bank 
rate. Nor, in fact, is it even likely 
that the Federal Reserve will tighten 
credit conditions in this country much 
further in the foreseeable future, for 
two reasons: the pace of the Ameri- 
can economy has already been slowed 
down, and the authorities are begin- 
ning to realize that tight credit alone 
cannot cure the new kind of inflation 
from which we are ailing. 

No one, of course, can give a firm 
‘assurance that we have already passed 
the bottom of the bear market in 
bonds. But at present levels, the risk 
of further sizable losses is believed to 
be small. Obviously, the yield on sav- 
ings bank deposits and U.S. Savings 
bonds has become comparatively un- 
attractive. But these media have the 
advantage of precluding any kind of 
price risk. They are thus best suited 
for regular saving rather than the in- 
vestment of capital. 

As the accompanying table shows, 
U.S. Government obligations, short- 
term and medium-term, now yield ap- 
proximately 4%. For the short-term 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


obligations the 
price risk is vir- 
tually non-exist- 
ent. Some inves- 
tors may prefer 
those issues which 
are selling at a 
large discount and 
which can be used at par for the pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes if held in 
the owner’s estate, such as the 242s of 
1967/72 selling at 86% to yield 3.7% 

New issues of corporate bonds are 
preferable to older issues for two 
reasons. First, they offer a substan- 
tially higher yield to facilitate the 
placing of a large new issue (for ex- 
ample, the new Southwestern Bell 
Telephone debentures were offered 
on a 4.70% yield basis as compared 
with a yield of less than 4.2% on an 
older issue of the same company, the 
234s of 1985). Second, in order to be 
even more attractive to investors, 
many new issues either have a very 
high call price or are non-callable for 
a number of years to assure the holder 
the enjoyment of the present high 
rate of return even if interest rates 
should decline and make refunding at 
a lower rate advantageous. 

In general it is advisable to avoid 
low-quality (rated B or less) bonds. 
even though yields may be tempting- 
ly high. A bond that offers a return 
of 8% to 10%, such as Missouri Pacific 
43%4s of 2030 at 52% or Boston & 
Maine 44s of 1970 at 42, often is much 
more risky than a good common stock. 
At times they may be _ interesting 
speculations, but they should never, 
never be used for investment. 

The foregoing comments apply 
equally to preferred stocks, which 
pricewise have suffered as much as 
bonds. Best quality preferreds now 
offer returns of 442% to 5%, which 
do not compare favorably with high- 
grade bond yields, except for corpo- 
rate investors who benefit from the 
lower tax rate. Much more liberal 
returns are available on new preferred 
stock issues, but since they are not 





Some Present Yields 


Approximate 
Type of investment Yield 
Savings Bank deposits ............ 3%-31%4% 
U.S. Savings Bonds ............... 31%" 


U.S. Treasury Bills, 
due March 24, 1958 ............ 3.9 


due August 15, 1962 ............ 4.0 
U.S. Treasury Bonds rAd due 1969. . 4.0 
High-Grade (Aaa and Aa 


anions oscckéeech 4.749 
Medium-Grade (A and Baa) 
Pr  veccescesseae 4.9-5.5 


*if held to maturity 
**new issues maturing in 25 to 30 years. 
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“rated” by the major statistical serv- 
ices, the non-professional investor 
may find it difficult to appraise their 
quality. 

The bear market in bonds has 
caused most grievous losses in the 
field of tax-exempt bonds which had 
won fairly wide acceptance even 
among smaller investors when a flood 
of revenue bonds poured into the 
market. It has been a sobering ex- 
perience. 

The West Virginia Turnpike bonds 
will be in partial default within a year; 
they are now selling well below 50. 
The Illinois Turnpike is still under 
construction, but the 3%4% bonds 
which, at the original offering were 
considered sufficiently high-grade to 
be bought by some banks for trust 
accounts, are now quoted around 70. 

While in some of these issues there 
have been certain adverse develop- 
ments which might have been fore- 
seen, prices of highest-grade obliga- 
tions of states and municipalities have 
also taken a terrible beating. In many 
instances the picture is even worse 
because the marketability of the old 
low-coupon issues (142%-2% was 
quite common) has been impaired. 

Investors seeking a tax-free in- 
come rightly prefer bonds with a high 
coupon rate selling close to or even 
above par. A low coupon bond may 
give the same yield to maturity, but 
only the interest coupon is tax- 
exempt, whereas the appreciation 
(from present price to par at matur- 
ity) is subject to capital gains tax. 
Such bonds, therefore, have become 
relatively unattractive and are salable 
only at most unsatisfactory prices, re- 
gardless of quality. 

In selecting tax-free bonds non- 
nrofessional investors should confine 
their purchases to 1) relatively large 
issues which will enjoy a reasonably 
active market; 2) bonds with a high 
coupon or, if a low coupon, with a far 
above average yield; and 3) bonds 
rated not lower than “A.” Except for 
issues of unquestionable merit, tax- 
exempt municipal and revenue bonds 
should not be bought without com- 
petent advice. 

This discussion of the bond market 
is not meant to be an unqualified rec- 
ommendation to invest in bonds rather 
than common stocks. Both categories 
have serious drawbacks, and neither 
provides “security.” Common stocks, 
at least, also offer opportunity as a 
compensating factor for the risks in- 
volved, whereas for many years bonds 
have provided neither security nor 
opportunity. In recent months the 
position of fixed income bearing se- 
curities has improved, however, and 
it is no longer necessary to exclude 
them from consideration for conserva- 
tive investment. 
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Wew Report Discusses 


How To Make Money 
in a Market Stalemate 


Today, devotees of the “price average” style of investin 


market is “just about where it was in mid 
seen significant 
July), Pittston 


have determined that the 


February.” Yet the last 7 months have 


rice gains in stocks like Pfizer (up from $45 in late Feb. to $63 in 
o. (more than 20% appreciation in the 9 weeks followi 


t March 


n 
28th), and Safeway (steady 12 point rise from Feb. through mid August). Yet these 
gains were not reflected in the popular “price averages,” but rather in the price 


trend of individual stocks and industries. 


How does a knowledge of price trends limit risk, yet help nam new profits: from a 


= sluggish market? Is there any Investment Program which leve 
swings caused by spot news developments? 


out violent market 


jal Offer: The above are just a few of the questions answered by the IR 


Special Bulletin entitled, “A Positive Investment Program.” 


a product of 


is revealing brochure, 


5 years research, presents a definite, specific plan for the protection 


and profitable investment of capital under current market conditions. 
By esting now, you will receive this bonus plus our 5 booklet Investment Coun- 
selling packa 


ED ADVICE FOR 
Refund guarantee applies. 


ie and poge report service for the next five weeks. ...A 


TOTAL OF 
ONLY $3. Just mail the coupon below. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F 


922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please air mail Bulletin discussing 
“A Positive Investment Program” for 
today’s market. Rush 5 week trial 
subscription and Investment Cous- 
selling Package. Enclosed is $3. 


40) 


*Managers of Private Portfolios throughout the U. S$. 


BABSON’'S 


URGES | 


SWITCHES NOW |! 


W hip-Sawing Market Action 
Perils Profits 


NEW OPINION REPORT by 


Babson’s offers you an ex- 


cellent opportunity to obtain above average results in adjust- 
ing your investment program to meet today’s whip-sawing 
market. This timely Report recommends: 


@ 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 
NOW 


@ Complete Analysis of 3 
Leading Stocks for IN- 
COME, APPRECIATION or 
GROWTH 


@ 20 ATTRACTIVE STOCKS TO 
OWN ‘yielding as high as 
6.5% 

@ 12 SELECTED BONDS FOR 
INCOME yielding as high 
as 6.4% 


As a BONUS you will receive our latest 
: STOCK & BOND OUTLOOK. 
Mail only $1 to obtain this valuable OPINION REPORT 


at once and receive, without 


extra cost, the informative 


booklet HOW TO MAKE YOUR INVESTMENT DECI- 


SIONS PROFITABLE. 
BABSON’'S REPORTS 











NEW WAY TO SLEEP 


Tee-PJ's resemble a T-shirt, but are over 
a foot longer. Rib-knit, soft combed cot- 


ton. Gives when you move, eases up wh 


1 Me y back guar- 
34), M (36-38), L. (40-42), XL 
3 for $5 
NOW! Tee-P)’s available in long | 
sleeves for colder weather comfort. | | 
$3 ea. 2 for $5 
All postpaid 
WITTMANN TEXTILES 
6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 342, 
W. Paim Beach, Fla 








Aesanhkinalasese Radaati., 2. Baekeats ic. | 


Dept. F-79 


| all ty 


Write: 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York,N.Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of 


9es—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. If your work is 
ready for publication, send for booket F—it’s 
free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3ist St., New 
York 1. (Branches: Washington, D. C., Chi- 
cago, Hollywood) 
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Time for Decision? 


First get the FACTS 


Facts are important to every 
investor. see you invest why 


not find out the facts about the 
shares of NATIONAL STOCK 
SERIES which currently repre- 
sent an investment in a diversi- 
fied group of over 90 common 
stocks of American corporations. 
For a FREE sory § of — —— 
Information Folder and 

pectus simply clip and send i the 
attached coupon. 


City and State .... 0.0... 


National Securities . " 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


* 
OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 
growth of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 

















Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-44. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


ACCOUNTS gam MNNM FB 
INSURED TO $10,000 
Get our FREE LIST of 

O INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 

4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto.Stock Exch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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THE FUNDS 


RESOURCEFUL 
INTERNATIONALIST 


Most mutual fund portfolios read al- 
most monotonously alike, with their 
customary packaging of the same old 
investment favorites. But one fund 
portfolio which packs the pungent 
appeal of a travel brochure belongs 
to Los Angeles’ $19.9-million assets 
International Resources Fund. 

Of IRF’s 69 issues, some are as pro- 
saically home-grown as U. S. Steel, 
Anaconda, Gulf Oil and Freeport 
Sulphur. But most of its holdings 
bear exotic names, an aura of far- 
away lands, and witness to President 
Coleman Morton’s end in view: in- 
vestment in the world’s most promis- 
ing resources—wherever they may 
|be found. Thus Morton’s portfolio 
| sports such colorful issues as Liberia 
| Mining, Siamese Tin Syndicate, Bur- 
mah Oil, Trinidad Petroleum, Natal 
Coal Exploration, Rhodesian Anglo 
| American (copper) and Potgieters- 
rust Platinums. 
| _ Inside Straight. Morton has another 
|claim to distinction for his fund: its 
| portfolio is studded with substantial 
| blocks of shares in companies whose 
|top executives sit around Morton’s 
'own directors’ table. IRF holds 
| $245,000 of American Potash & Chem- 
|ical, whose president, Peter Colefax, 
lis one of his directors; $800,000 in 
|South American Gold & Platinum, 
| whose president, Lewis Harder, is also 
|an IRF director. Harder is also a 
power in Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields 
—Morton’s second biggest, $1 million 
investment. Sir Mark Turner, finan- 
cial guide of Britain’s famed Roths- 
child-run Rio Tinto Co., is also on 
Morton’s board. It is no coincidence, 
therefore, that IRF owns $142,000 of 
Rio Tinto stock and $482,000 in its 
| Algom Uranium and Preston East 
| Dome subsidiaries. 

Last month, President Morton could 
boast that his fund had made consid- 
erable headway. For the nine months 
|}ending August 31, IRF had chalked 
|up an impressive growth in total 
assets: from $14.3 to $19.9 million. 
But more important, asset value per 
share had risen from $4.61 to $4.72 
during a period when most mutual 
funds were losing asset value. 

Farther Afield. To celebrate his 
global growth, Morton at the same 
time announced further forays into 
the untapped wealth of the world: 
acquisition of an interest in the fabu- 
lous De Beers diamond fields through 
stock in Anglo American Investment 
Trust; a foothold in Venezuela’s Ter- 
minales Maracaibo; and a first pur- 








chase of German electrical equipment 
powerhouse Siemens & Halske. Says 
he: “Our record in the past nine 
months proves, if proof be needed, 
the value of geographical diversifica- 
tion as well as diversification by 
industry.” 


PENSION PLANNER 


Miran Popovic, president of New 
York’s $27-million assets Blue Ridge 
Mutual Fund, began to get interested 
in pension funds as potential share- 
holders when friends who were trus- 
tees of small retirement funds com- 
plained that bank trust departments 
and insurance companies were over- 
cautious in handling their funds. “Ul- 
tra-conservative officials were buying 
the cream of the market at a pre- 
mium,” says Popovic, “for example. 
government bonds just before the bond 
slump of 1949.” 

So Popovic studied the peculiar 
problems of pension funds and came 
up with five reasons why their man- 
agement should be entrusted to mu- 
tual funders: 1) their principal must 
be preserved at all costs; 2) income, 
while secondary, must offset inflation 
and inevitable capital losses; 3) li- 
quidity must be high because of the 
constant flow of beneficiaries in and 
out of the fund; 4) if pensioners re- 
ceive fixed dollar payouts, either the 
fund is reduced excessively in low 
stock markets or the beneficiaries get 
too little in high markets, and 5) if 
pensioners receive a percentage share 
of assets, the fund faces the tricky 
problem of capitalizing its book gains 
and losses to compute it. 

Popovic’s conclusions: “The small 
fund of not more than $200,000 capital 
or $5,000 monthly income is ideally 
suited to professional mutual fund di- 
rection. Blue Ridge shares are held by 
many smail funds and we're getting 
inquiries every day.” 

But Popovic and his confreres in 
the fund industry will have to sell 
harder than ever to push mutual 
shares to trustees. To date, at least, 
mutual funds have made little head- 
way in this market. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Wasuincton, D. C., has been the 
scene of many a soul-searching con- 
flict of interest case involving dual 
loyalties. This month a mutual fund 
found itself in the familiar predica- 
ment, thanks (or no thanks) to the 
SEC’s rigid restrictions on funds 
dealing with John Q. Public. The 
nation’s capital’s $51l-million assets 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund 
wanted to buy $500,000 of General 
Tire & Rubber’s $12 million issue of 
6% subordinated debentures. But 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest—Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account teday— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 South Fifth Street 






Dept.Q ... &y 
las Vegas, ~*~ 
Nevada 





BEST $5 __ 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Berron's Subscriber 
One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I’ve gine by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better job of 
separating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 

This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
ing you. 

n Barron’s you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week .. . on the 
condition and —— (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron’s subscription pase is $15 a 
but you can try it for 1 
This trial subscription for will bring you: 

Everything you need to ow to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad and send it wotey with 
your check for $5; or tell us to b zo. 
Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury Street - 
ton 15, Mass. F-1015 


ear, 
weeks for only $5. 
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Auchincloss, Redpath & Parket, in- 
vestment counsel to the fund, was 
also a member of the underwriting 
syndicate selling the bonds. Thumbs 
down, ruled the SEC, on such a deal. 
As a result, Atomic Development’s 
President Newton Steers is now ap- 
plying for special exemption from the 
SEC regulation and the chances are 
that Atomic Development will be 
able to buy its share of the General 
Tire issue—from another member of 
the syndicate. 


AUTOMATED CASHBOX 


You can’t blame Dr. Herbert Robin- 
son for feeling like an aspiring debu- 
tante whose coming-out party has 
been spoiled by a sudden downpour. 


Washington, D.C. economist Robin- | 
son had just launched his $140,000- | 
assets Automation Shares Fund when | 
As a | 
result, Robinson took shelter in his | 


the rains came to Wall Street. 





cash strongbox; forbore to invest in 
a single share of common stock. “Our 
dealers are complaining they can’t 


sell cash,” cried Robinson, “but we’re 
waiting till the weather clears.” 


GENERAL’S SPECIFICS 


By way of celebrating Canada Gen- 
eral Funds’ fifth birthday, President 
Henry T. Vance of the Boston-based 
Canadian mutual fund last quarter 
added some new ingredients to his 
$83.6-million assets fund: Gunnar 
Mines, North Star Oil, French Pe- 
troleum Co. of Canada, Quebec-Tele- 
phone and Northland Utilities. Cau- 
tioned Vance, however: “It is not our 
investment policy to concern our- 
selves with short-term speculative 
profits. On the contrary, we keep an 
eye on the long-range growth trends.” 
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STERLING 
INVESTMENT 


FUND 





A balanced mutual fund represent- 
ing a@ managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

Mail this advertisement for de- 
tailed, free information. 


CORPORATION 
200 So. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
New York, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga, 











GROWTH A 
INDUSTRY § mutuat 
SHARES, Inc.§ FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 1 
redeemed at 100%, of net asset value. 


‘% of net asset value, 


Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 










opportunity 
te industry. 
Write for 
FREE 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah -Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative blisher who- offers authors early 
Publication, hig royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed s. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write S Sut roe ° 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. MELLON 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17. H. Y. 






























IMAGINE ME 
EARNING $15,000! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I remember when I was earning $100 a 
week. I felt good about it. I dreamed 
that some day I might earn $10,000 a 
year. But it seemed remote. 

Then came the flood of rising prices 
and rising taxes. I had to do something 
to keep my head above water. One thing 
I did was to subscribe to The Wall 
Street Journal. It was a life preserver! 
It told me things to do to win advance- 
ment, to protect my interests and to in- 
crease my income. Last year I hit a new 
high. Just the other day I said to my 
wife, “Imagine me earning $15,000!” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM 10-15 














NOW YOU CAN KNOW- 





The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . . 
All of the proof you neea . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures . . . Shows you how 
to save on taxes .. . Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 
YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—''Best book on investments 
§ have ever read” —“You've shown me a 
way to make more money’’—"'The chopter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes"’—~"'Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 
SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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The Favorite Fifty is a semi- 
annual survey systematically 
and carefully compiled by Vick- 
ers Associates, Inc. The study 
shows, by dollar value, the 
listed stocks most popular with 
professional management and 
the relative standing of these 
stocks over a period of several 
years. Stocks owned by less 
than 15 investment companies 
and individual blocks of stock 
held for control, or what appears 
to be a similar purpose, have 
been omitted. 


|Wuat were the professional inves- 
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| tors—the men who handle the billions 
of investment dollars of the mutual 
and closed-end investment compa- 


|nies—doing in the 12 months ending 
| June 30? Since this was the period 


that laid the groundwork for current 
happenings in the market, it is a mat- 
ter of interest to every investor. The 
current list of the investment com- 
pany’s Favorite Fifty pinpoints this 
portfolio activity. 

Why are these figures so interest- 
ing? This survey, ranking by dollar 


FAVORITE FIFTY: 








me No.of 
6/30 12/31 alue_ inv.Cos. 
1957 1956 (millions) Holding 
1 1 Standard Oil 
(N. J.) .... 187.7 110 
2 ir fear 142.4 62 
3 4 Amerada 
Petroleum 138.5 47 
4 2 U.S. Steel .. 126.1 82 
5 3 Bethlehem 
Steei .... 1288 67 
6 6 The Texas 
Company . 124.8 75 
7 10 Gulf OW . 118.6 68 
8 9 Standard Oil 
of Calif. .. 107.6 62 
9 12 Aluminium, 
Sere 104.5 67 
10 5 Continental 
ae aati 101.8 59 
ll 13. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber. 95.2 66 
12 7 International 
Paper .... 93.1 59 


13 15 Ou a &Co. 87.9 73 


14 14 Genera 

Electric .. 87.2 85 
15 8 General 

Motors ... 85.9 79 
16 25 Socony- 

Mobil Oil 82.2 79 
17 18 National Lead 81.9 43 
18 16 Shell Oi .. 71.2 46 


19 19 Armco Steel. 67.0 54 
20 20 Goodrich 

@G. fF)... @9 48 
21 21 + UnionCarbide 63.3 72 
22 31 Superior Oil 

Calif.) 62.3 16 
23 17 Phillips Petro- 











ie FAVORITE FIFTY by SYDNEY VICKERS 


Major Shifts in Top Fifty 


value the fifty 
listed stocks most 
popular with port- 
folio managers of 
the investment 
companies, indi- 
cates a market 
value of approx- 
imately $3.5  bil- 
lion for these stocks as of June 30, 
1957. That amounts to about 25% of 
the total assets of all investment com- 
panies. Quite obviously, buying, sell- 
ing, or just holding, of that magni- 
tude exert a powerful influence on 
the stock market. 

There have been many significant 
changes in the latest period surveyed. 
These include several major shifts in 
dollar-ranking, and six newcomers 
have been added since the previous 
Favorite Fifty. Here is the new 
line-up: 

The No. One stock is still Standard 
Oil of New Jersey with 110 invest- 
ment companies owning 2,844,000 
shares, an investment of about $187 
million. Although Jersey has main- 
tained the top spot since °55, the in- 
crease in shares owned by the Funds 
since that time has been nominal. In 
other words there has been no new 








EXPERT'S CHOICE 


vel No.of 
6/30 12/31 alue inv.Cos. 
1957 1956 (millions) Holding 
28 22 Standard Oil 
(indiana) . 51.6 46 
29 24 ~=— Louisiana 
Land & Ex- 
ploration . 51.1 29 
30 23. +Kennecott 
Copper .. 50.5 64 
31 47 = Minnesota 
Mining & 
Mfg. ..... 48.4 36 
32 34 ~—s International 
Nickel of 
oan ‘te 47.7 53 
33 29 AT&T 47.1 60 
34 35 Cities Service 45.2 38 
35 40 Reynolds 
etals — 44.4 24 
36 37 Southern 
Railway .. 43.2 33 


37 48 Central & 

South West 41.3 51 
38 43 General Public 

Utilities .. 41.0 52 
39 42 TexasUtilities 40.9 45 
40 45 United States 

Gypsum .. 39.8 29 
41 33 Youngstown 

Sheet&Tube 39.8 33 
42 32 PheipsDodge. 39.1 37 


43 .. Pfizer&Co. . 38.7 35 
44 é Monsanto 

Chemical . 37.7 51 
45 +. Westinghouse 

Electric .. 37.6 48 


46 «.. ‘Southern 
Company . 36.8 43 
47 39 Santa Fe 
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buying on balance. This is appar- 
ent in the figure showing the per- 
cent of capitalization owned. As of 
Dec. 31, 1954, investment companies 
held 1.38% of shares outstanding, 
against 144% as of June 30 this 
year. 

International Business Machines in 
second position represents a major 
change in rank and increasing popu- 
larity with the experts. Six months 
ago it was in eleventh position and 
in 1955 was in nineteenth. Over the 
years, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of investment 
companies owning this growth stock. 
In 1953 only 31 funds held IBM. To- 
day 62 companies own the stock. 

Other substantial gains in ranking 
were made by Socony-Mobil, moving 
from twenty-fifth position to six- 
teenth. This was brought about by 
a 250,000 share increase in holdings 
during the first six months of 1957. 
Superior Oil moved up frem thirty- 
first to twenty-second; market appre- 
ciation, not net new buying, caused 
this one. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
moved from forty-seventh to thirty- 
first; this is traceable to market rise 
and some increase in holdings. Cen- 
tral & South West climbed from 
forty-eighth to thirty-seventh; net 
buying of about 100,000 shares helped 
here. 

The General Motors situation was 
extremely interesting. As an invest- 
ment company favorite, this biggest 
of industrial corporations lost more 
ground. In slipping from eighth in 
rank to fifteenth, GM continued the 
trend that was evident a year ago. 
Professional managers have sold 
about 600,000 shares of GM since De- 
cember, 1955. Of these, 150,000 shares 
were sold during the first half of 1957. 
Nine investment companies have 
eliminated GM from their portfolios 
in this period. 

Other major downgradings in- 
cluded: Continental Oil, slipping from 
fifth pdsition to tenth; International 
Paper from seventh to twelfth; Stand- 
ard of Indiana from twenty-second 
to twenty-eighth; Kennecott from 
twenty-third to thirtieth; Youngs- 
town Sheet from thirty-third to forty- 
first; Phelps Dodge from thirty-sec- 
ond to forty-second; and Halliburton 
from thirty-eighth to forty-ninth. The 
dzop in rank in most of the above 
was due to a decline in market price 
and not to a change in attitude of 
investment managers. None of these 
stocks has sold heavily on balance; 
in most cases, the number of shares 
owned were practically the same as 
in the previous Favorite Fifty. Both 
Phillips Pete and Atchison were sold 
in substantial quantities, causing their 
drop in rank from seventeenth to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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and prospects. 


all it costs you is $20. 


1. 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. Shrewd 
stop-and-go guidance on sa rewards 
in the world of stocks, bonds and business, 
bearing on your immediate investment de- 
cisions. (Cost, without additional services, 
$26 at newssta * 


2. PLUS the NEW Edition of 304-page “Stock 
Factograph”’’ Manual indexing 50,000 essen- 
tial facts about 1,800 companies and their 
securities AND our own investment opinion 
of the good and bad points of 1,000 issues. 
(Sells separately for $5.) 


ACT Now and 


Not available for sale. 








| this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you .. . 
the best $20 worth of investment service you can get . . 

with your name and address, and your check or money order. (26-week trial offer 

includes all the above services for only $12.) 


Would You Pay $20 


for the 


Facts and Guidance 
you need 
in this uncertain market 


In this uncertain market, every investor will be called on to make key 
investment decisions. The success of these decisions will be based on, 
not the day-to-day action of a particular security, but the hard facts 
about VALUES back of each stock plus current data regarding trends 


With these facts and professional guidance you can quickly spot the 
pitfalls of unsound securities as well as profit opportunities. You are 
aided by the most timely and comprehensive information service we 
have been able to develop in our 55 years of successful service to the 
investor. And because more than 53,000 investors share the expense, 


$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment Service 
Contains All the Aids You Need for Wise 
Investment Decisions in this Critical Period 


3. PLUS EACH MONTH, a booklet of our 
own INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 1,383 
to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, carnings. 
dividends, financial set-up for quick ap- 
praisal of each company’s position. (Similar 
guides cost up to $24.) 


4. PLUS personal and confidential advice as 
often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
that interests you. You get expert, unbiased 
counsel. (This service cannot be purchased 
alone at any price.) 


Receive FREE 


72-page guidebook. “THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES” 


explains in 35 chapters the basic principles and procedures of investment success. 


like one of 
. just return this “ad” 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


55 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-1015—86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 125 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-93, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even o small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 


is the secret of success. Scientific 

ao = safeguard your funds against 
we risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 

capital and income. Send for recent 

trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 

















90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArciay 7-6484 
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Rampant 250)-Point Upsurge? 


‘Yes,’’ says scholarly Dow Theorist 





E. George Schaefer iiter two years 
of consolidation and seven intermediate 
declines, the market at long last appears 
to have regained the stamina it needs 


for a sustained, relentless run-up of the 





kind which: has marked the climax of 
every major bull market in history.’ 
Schaefer, whose reputation for picking 
profitable buying areas was kicked off 
iuspiciously by-his incredible timing; at 
the beginning of the boom in 1949, adds 
that “the Industrial Average should top 
off at the 725 to 775 level prob bly 
within the next 20 to 24 months, ac- 








cording to my technical research studies. 


One of the nation’s top ranking Dow 
Theorists, and a man known for calm- 
ness in periods of stock market stress, 
Schaefer candidly admits that this pre- 
diction, which employs his modern Wide 
Dimensional Measurement, “‘may well 
be the most important projection of my 
entire career—even more so than the 
1952 forecast’’ (Schaefer, who is refer- 


ring to his prediction five years ago that 





the Dow-Jones Industrial Average could 
rise from 270 to 522, saw it climb to 


521.05 last year 

In a memorable departure from Wall 
Street’s traditional “kid glove’’ style of 
interview, Schaefer, in the following 
pages, subjects himself and his complete 
forecasting record to an unusually sear- 


Devcmecbate MAU beleeyeebe)us)eetljbetcms> ecbestberchaleyer 
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EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
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interviewer's 
Introduction 


To many investors E. George Schaefer 
is known as the man who, in 1949, 
predicted history's greatest stock market 
boom. Some others have called him a 
confirmed optimist who always seems 
to think the market will go up. In this 
important and exclusive interview, de- 
liberately timed to a period when many 
investors are uncertain about the stock 
market, we are going to get the real 
story from Schaefer . . . the unvarnished 
facts about what he thinks today. We 
are going to find out why he relies on the 
modern version of the Dow Theory for 
his predictions, why he calls most other 
forecasting methods “antiquated,” why, 
when other forecasters were bearish 
and preached caution, he urged in- 
vestors to buy more stocks at low points 
in 1949 and 1953, and why he says 
today that the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average will soar “200 to 250 points” 
within the next 20 to 24 months. 


Q. Mr. Schaefer, in a feature story in the financial pages of 
the Indianapolis News of May 24, 1956, you were quoted 
as saying: “Stock market analysis is an imperfect science.” 
Is that correct? 


A. Yes, that’s true. 


Q. Yet you make your living as a stock market analyst? 
A. Correct. 


Q. Then, if stock market analysi* is an imperfect science, 
tell me why an investor should folfow the advice of advisors 
such as yourself. Why doesn’t he' take tips from a racing 
form ... pick a horse at the $2 wigdow and let it go at that? 


A. Your analogy may not be s® far from the truth as 
you think—if you’re comparing ‘“two-dollar window 
watchers” with short-term in-an‘l-out traders and those 
who think they can make money from tips. But the differ- 
ence between short-term traders and long-term in- 
vestors . . . individuals who are seriously looking for large 
stock market gains. . . the difference is about the same as 
when we compare day-to-day fluctuations with the mar- 
ket’s long-term primary trend. Stock market analysis is 
most imperfect when it attempts to predict short-term 
movements... most accurate when it emphasizes the 
long pull up, or down, as the case may be. 


Q. You believe then, that for stock market analysis to be 
profitable, short-term fluctuations should be disregarded? 


A. Yes... that’s right. Analysis becomes more accurate 
when it follows the primary long-term trend. Most ex- 
perienced investors have already learned that it’s easier 
to swim with the tide than against it. In a bull market 
such as we have been experiencing since 1949, short and 
intermediate-term sell-offs should be used only for buying 
selected stocks in harmony with the primary trend upward 
... not for selling against it. 


Q. Is that all there is to it? Just buy stocks in harmony with 
the primary trend upward in the market? 

A. No, of course not. They should be selected stocks... 
stocks in diversified industries. ..stocks which have 
good growth, earnings and dividend potential. These are 
the kinds of stocks you should buy and hold on to as 
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SCHAEFER: “Explosive Upsurge in Stocks .. .” 


long as a primary trend upward is 
underway in a bull market. You 
should own stocks in which you can 
remain fully invested without losing 
sleep and without trading and switch- 
ing away all your profits on the way 
up. The opposite will hold true of 
course when we enter another bear 
market... but my studies indicate 
that any major decline is still another 
20 to 24 months away. 





Q. Don’t you ever suggest selling dur- 
ing a primary upward trend for a 
“quick profit” on minor reactions? 


A. Never. I let inexperienced, ‘‘get- 
rich-quick”” investors try to make 
money on the minor swings. Seasoned 
investors have learned that patience 
{ and “investing for the long pull’’ is 
i more important than guesswork, and 
that these habits provide the only 
sensible approach to pyramiding 
profits for the truly worthwhile long- 
} term capital gains to be had in the 
; stock market. I do believe however, 
and have always: advised my sub- 
scribers, that reactions can be used 
profitably to buy more stocks in a pri- 
mary upmove. The layman makes his 
biggest blunder when he follows day- 
to-day fluctuations and news, because 
both tend to create fear, a loss of con- 
fidence, and cause premature selling. 


See, ee ete eer 


Q. I think most investors are familiar with your predic- 
tion of a new Bull Market at the bottom in June 1949, and 
with your forecast in 1952 that the next major peak in the 
Industrial Average would be at 522. More recently you 
were quoted in the San Francisco News of August 13, 
1957 as saying that the next major objective of the Indus- 
trial Average will be “up to the 725 to 775 area.” Couldn't 
you be putting yourself out on a limb this time—in a period 
when many advisory services are undecided about what to 
suggest next? 


A. That’s a fair question, but as you suggest, I am ‘“‘out 
on a limb”’ only insofar as the majority of other advisory 
services are concerned. This situation has happened to 
me too many times before to be anything but philo- 
sophical about it. I would have been out on a more 
uncomfortable limb, if like a majority of the services I 
had been misled by bearish psychology and followed the 
“crowd” instead of remaining bullish in 1949 and 1953. 
Don’t you agree? 


Q. Yes, I suppose that’s true. Now another question about 
your forecasts. You have credited the success and accuracy 
of your predictions to your interpretation of the Dow-Jones 
Averages. Right? 

A. No... but that’s a common misconception, and one 
which many writers have made. Just like fossilized im- 
pressions which have been preserved from the past, the 
Dow-Jones Averages represent an historical record ...a 
record and nothing more. They only tell you what’s 
already happened. I would say they reflect perhaps about 
10% of my total research and technical studies. If you 
mean to ask whether these forecasts were based on the 
Dow Theory ...the entire Theory which includes an 
interpretation of the Dow-Jones Averages... you are 
correct. 


Q. All right, the Dow Theory then. What Id like you to tell 
me now, Mr. Schaefer, is why you urged investors to buy 
stocks in 1949 and 1953... periods when other forecasters 
believed a signal for a decline, or a Bear Market, had 
been given under the Dow Theory. What made you be- 
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*...two years of market consolidation within a narrow 13% range reflects strength...not weakness!” 


lieve your forecasting technique was better than the tech- 
niques of other Dow Theorists? 


A. Not all students of the Dow Theory, of course, were 
deceived by the stock market’s misleading action in 
1949 and 1953. A number of analysts who had widened 
the scope of their research were not fooled by the so- 
called bear market signals. There are others, unfortu- 
nately .. . intelligent people who should know better. . . 
who are reluctant to accept change. They prefer to re- 
main in their safe little ruts. If you deny their narrow 
theories you will get the same response as Galileo when 
he said the earth moved through the sky. They will call 
it ‘“‘nonsense.”’ My reasons for advising investors to buy 
a diversified list of growth stocks in 1949 and again in 
1953, for the long pull were based on important scientific 
and technical advancements which had recently been 
made in the Dow Theory. 


Q. How recently? 
A. Within the last eight to ten years. 


Q. May I interrupt again to ask whether any of these ad- 
vancements were the result of your own studies? 

A. I had developed some of these modern methods 
during two decades of concentrated research, and I 
wrote to my subscribers at the time that this research 
indicated the market was ripe for a major bullish move 
in 1949 and that the 1953 decline was simply an inter- 
mediate-term correction after which the major bullish 
trend would continue. Only a very naive individual 
would have interpreted this new and improved Dow 
Theory any other way. I advised clients to buy more 
selected stocks in 1953...to take advantage of the 
primary bull trend which had started in 1949 and which 
I expected to resume upward again. What we must 
recognize, is that today we have an opportunity to come 


much closer to the target in preparing forecasts because 
we have a much larger range and volume of economic 
information than ever before. I simply believed, as Dow 
himself did, that a successful stock market forecaster 
should use all the tools and information at his disposal. 
Naturally no single individual can correlate the vast 
amount of information necessary to objectively prepare 
a regular letter to investors. To turn out a stream of 
fresh and independent advice and to publish the 6-page 
market letter which I send to a good many thousands of 
subscribers each week, I employ a staff of 29 people. 


Q. Was the Dow Theory developed by a “school” 
of economists or is it the idea of a single individual? 

A. Both. The original idea . . . the idea that was destined 
to bring such profound repercussions in the inflexible, 
out-dated investment thinking that had once been 
common in this country, was conceived by an individual 
... Charles H. Dow. As founder and publisher of the 
Wall Street Journal, Dow believed that the secret of 
accelerating investment profits was to be found in study- 
ing.the trends of the stock market. To guide him he set 
up an “average,” or index, of representative stocks. In 
the six decades since his brilliant observations and con- 
clusions were formulated, a number of far-sighted 
economists have had a part in expanding and further 
develéping Dow’s studies. The original Theory remains 
intact, but it has simply been molded, when necessary, 
to meet the changes that have accompanied this coun- 
try’s dynamic industrial growth. 


Q. What, briefly, is the fundamental principle of the Dow 
Theory? 

A. Perhaps the most important principle is Dow’s dis- 
covery that the market is composed of three entirely 
separate and clearly distinguishable trends... each 
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Schaefer takes his own medicine too! 
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acting and interacting upon the others at all times. Dow 
illustrated these trends of the stock market by comparing 
them with the ocean. The ocean tide represents the long 
term primary trends; the waves are similar to secondary 
reactions; and the ripples to the minor day-to-day fluctua- 
tions. Just as it takes the tide a long time to come in 
from its beginnings far out from shore, so it takes the 
primary trend of the stock market a long time to run its 
full course. Since 1921, primary bull trends have run 
from approximately 4 to 8 years, and primary bear trends 
have progressed for about 3 to 5 years. 


Q. You said earlier in this interview that you expect an- 
other Bear Market decline to begin “within the next 20 to 
24 months”. Does this mean you believe the present Bull 
Market is likely to continue until then? 


A. Yes...approximately. My scientific and technical 
studies now point very strongly to an end of the recent 
2-year area of backing and filling, and suggest that the 
entire period since late 1955 will become a long consolida- 
tory base and springboard to a final, climactical bull 
move upward that will surpass in intensity any other 
stock market upsurse since this remarkable boom began 
in 1949. I believe it will eventually be labeled as the 3rd 
phase of this major bull market and thrust the Industrial 
Average upward another 200 to 250 points. This should 
take place within 20-24 months after the Industrial 
Average pushes through its 521.05 high. It should pro- 
vide some incredible profit opportunities to investors 
who can keep a clear head—and who will buy more 
good and well-diversified stocks during all intermediate 
sell-offs that take place before this expected final upsurge. 
All sell-offs similar to those we’ve been experiencing over 
the past 2 years, and especially in the last few months 
should be used, as they have been by many far-sighted 
investors. 


Q. But you said a moment ago that “Since 1921, primary 
Bull Trends have run only from 4 to 8 years.” If this Bull 
Market began in 1949, wouldn’t your forecast of a new and 
final 20 to 24 month upsurge upset this pattern by extend- 
ing the present primary Bullish Trend to approximately 10 
or 1042 years? 

A. Yes. You’re right. Your question points out precisely 
why the Dow Theory has geet us with such an 
incredibly effective and flexible technique for forecasting 
the prolongation of the present bull market. The reason 
is because the Dow Theory has its own built-in, complex 
system of checks and balances...it depends on no 
single measurement, but on many. Like the record of 
the Averages, the lengths of previous bull and bear 
market patterns are only valuable to us when studied 
primarily as an historical guide. Investors shouldn’t 
forget that the Dow Theory is set up to forecast the 
future in the light of today’s political, psychological, 
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and economic climate ...not to dwell in the past. We 
should be guided, instead, by the sum total of all the 
measurements and modern improvements which are now 
at the disposal of present-day Dow Theorists. Those who 
depend on a single feature of the Theory such as the 
often deceptive pattern of the Averages, the length of 
former bear and bull market patterns alone...or who 
place undue importance on any individual technical 
study or single characteristic of the total Theory are 
destined to disappointment—and may be burned badly. 


Q. Does this mean that you believe such historical features 
as the Dow-Jones Averages and the length of past market 
patterns are of little or no value under the modern inter- 
pretation of the Dow Theory? 


A. Not at all. It’s only when these features or any other 
individual market studies are given too much importance 
by themselves that the uninitiated investor stubs his toe 
or treads on dangerous ground. Over a period of years 
it has been possible to observe the habits of stocks, the 
trends under Dow’s theory, the customs and tendencies 
of people buying and selling stocks, and the net results 
of traders and investors over long and short periods of 
time. These activities, when fitted into the total picture 
are tremendously important, often revealing, and some- 
times startling. 


Q. What are some of these modern improvements, and 
how can they be applied by investors who hope to increase 
their stock market profits? 


A. Modern application of the Dow Theory tries to find 
methods of forecasting what the stock market will do 
through technical and economic research, rather than 
resorting to obsolete Dow Theory thinking that is based 
primarily on the past. Today seasoned Dow Theory 
practitioners are more interested in correlating political 
and economic developments with Dow’s 3 trends, in 
selecting those individual stocks and procedures which 
will eliminate as much market risk as possible and in 
finding the most reliable and safest methods for capital 
gains and income from stocks. In other words an increas- 
ing amount of stress is being placed on long-term invest- 
ment planning, in riding Dow’s major or long-term bull 
trend all the way up, and in research designed to improve 
potentially profitable long-term procedures. 


Q. Now, Mr. Schaefer, will you tell me what procedure 
today’s Dow Theorist employs to discover exactly when a 
Bull Market is beginning ... and how does he decide when 
to start buying and holding stocks? 

A. It’s difficult, of course, to predict exact lows or buy- 
ing spots... 


Q. But you predicted the Industrials would move from 270 
to 522 about five years ago . . . that’s pretty exact. 
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‘,..begin looking for the bottom...when the majority of investors and advisory services are bearish” 


A. Well...when you come that close there’s usually 
a fair degree of good fortune on your side. I’m satis- 
fied to come within 20 to 30 points on my long term 
predictions. In answer to your question about when to 
begin buying, however, the modern school of Dow The- 
orists may approach this important problem in the fol- 
lowing manner: We know that bear markets usually 
last from 3 to 5 years or so. After a bear market has run 
for a long time... say about 3 years or longer .. . it be- 
comes reasonable to begin looking for the bottom. It is 
then time to seriously begin studying whether technical 
factors indicate the approach of a thoroughly sold-out 
condition. This is the period when most people who are 
scared the decline will continue have already liquidated 
their stocks or are happy to get out on any rally. This is 
also usually the point when the majority of investors 
and advisory services are bearish and most financial 
writers are preaching further gloom to the public. When 
this situation develops the Dow Theorist will correlate 
and adjust these technical conditions to the current 
economic and political factors which he knows. Next he 
will study the time element of the decline, and then he 
begins to compare all of this and other available informa- 
tion with the bottoms of other bear markets, before 
rendering his interpretations. 


Q. Can you briefly tell me what these technical factors are 
. . what investors should watch for so they may buy at the 
right time? 

A. Briefly? 


Q. As briefly as you can. 


A. Well we watch to see whether large investment 
sources are beginning to come back into the market to 
buy high grade stocks. We try to catch other evidence 
of buying power as it begins to come in sight through 
seven carefully tested avenues of technical research—by 
the application of Dow’s 50% Concept, the Yield Cycle, 
the Short Interest-V olume Ratio, the Odd-Lot Index, our 
Consensus-Opinion Studies, Three-Phase Studies and the 
200-Day Investment Line. 


Q. That was brief all right, but I got lost somewhere around 
the beginning. 

A. The Dow Theory, of course, isn’t something that can 
be learned and applied in a few hours. It takes serious 
students years of research and experience to learn the 
most successful road to building up large profits by this 
method. Most investors keep in touch with the Dow 
Theory by following the market letters of seasoned pro- 
fessionals such as -investment counselors and stock 
market advisors. 


Q. Is there any source where investors can go to get infor- 
mation for themselves on the New Dow Theory? 


A. May I get ina plug for my three Guide Books printed 
by the Dow Theory Trader publishing division? 


Q. Yes. Go ahead. 


A. Well...I originally prepared these books privately 
at the request of investors who wanted a thorough and 
up-to-date reference source containing all the latest 
revisions in Dow Theory thinking. There had not been 
a serious book written on the subject since the early 
*Thirties. I called the first book ‘‘Technical Studies’ and 
it contains the results of all my research over a twenty- 
year period in condensed, easy-to-read form. It takes a 
six-year period in the stock market, from 1949 to 1955, 
and — step-by-step, how I arrived at my conclusions 
and forecasts...with the results plainly revealed so 
they can readily be followed by interested readers. This 
is the book that contains about 125 technical supplements 
taken directly from my market letters during that period. 
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My second study of the market deals with “Investment 
Procedure” and tells the story and results of the two 
$50,000 Model Accounts which we started and have 
published each week, for everyone to see, since the middle 
of 1949. At that time, if you remember, most Dow 
Theorists and other advisory services were “runnin 

scared”’ of the market, but my technical studies reveal 

an unusual and startlingly different picture. To build 
much needed confidence in the boom that my research 
convinced me was near at hand, I decided to expose my 
complete record and recommendations, the 2 continu- 
ously-illustrated long-term model accounts and my sug- 
gested long-term procedure for these readers to examine 
each week. As a result all contemplated buying and 
selling advice has been given to investors before execu- 
tion, so that they would know what we were going to do 
in advance—and in time to take adv antage of each op- 
portunity. This book, “Investment Procedure” discusses 
the procedure we have followed at different times in 
the years following 1949—and the reasons that helped 
to build these accounts from $50,000 in each to a current 
value of $232,217.94 in one, and $152,485.44 in the 
other. These amounts represent a profit today of $182,- 
207.07, and $102,482.71 respectively. The third book in 
the series is entitled ““Boom Predicted’ and contains a 
complete 74-page reissue of my weekly stock market 
analyses during the 8% critical months from February 2 
through October 12, 1957. This period includes the 
critical February and September 1957 lows and my 
letters reveal how the new Dow Theory and technical 
research were applied effectively while the market was 
“backing and filling’ within 2 intermediate declines 
and sit ae for what I believe will be the most 


Dow Theory is flyout 
date. Here the actual GAIN’ records of 


fantastic upsurge since this bull market hanes Each 
book was written to show investors the actual new 
methods that had been used successfully time and time 
again since 1949—and each is designed to help and to 
guide investors in their market studies, progeuure, and 
in predicting what the stock market will do... often 
many months in advance. 


Q. Mr. Schaefer, two questions. You probably saw another 
recent article which says that you are “Generally regarded 
in financial circles as the only Dow Theorist who has re- 
mained steadfastly bullish since this Boom Market began in 
1949.” We talked to some people in Wall Street about your 
record, and while most confirmed this viewpoint, there were 
a few who seemed to believe that you are an incurable op- 
timist who always appears to think that the market will 
go up. 

A. Your first question is of course rhetorical, but in 
answer to your second... if the “few” who ex ressed a 
belief in my perpetual optimism were to read this inter- 
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view carefully, perhaps they would change their opinions. 
What goes up, must of course come down. I simply 
believe that we have an unusually profitable and lively 
20 to 24 month stretch ahead for this bull market before 
rigor mortis sets in. 


Q. Mr. Schaefer, we only have two minutes left. Would you 
answer a few general questions—to give us an idea of your 
viewpoint on some different subjects? 

A. Be glad to. 


Q. How do you believe the Dow Theory stacks up in im- 
portance to other economic doctrines? 


A. I believe the development of the new Dow Theory 
is the most important economic event since Adam Smith 
published his doctrine of laissez faire in the ‘““Wealth of 
Nations” almost two centuries ago. The real test of a 
strong economic theory is whether it withstands the 
erosion of changing times. The very fact that the Dow 
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Oct. 12, 1957—a particu- 
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A complete collection 
of 125 valuable Tech- 
nical Studies prepared 


TECHNICAL 


by Schaefer during 
the important 1949 to 
STUDIES 1955 period in the 


stock market, reveals 
his technical depth re- 
4 ones agoreesh > 
market ysis an 
E Geange Scearfer prediction work. These 
vital studies are re- 
.printed in complete 
and unabridged form 
—ezractly as they were issued to subscribers 
—and show how Schaefer's relentless re- 
search activities enabled him to forecast a 
new, major bull market with such remark- 
able accuracy. Profusely illustrated with 
charts. Only $5 (postpaid) 
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y tember 1957 lows. This 
»0klet c y shows how 
E Geanye Scraeter Schaefer's modern Dow 
Theory Methods can be 
used effectively to predict 
and build profits in the 
stock market and how he has used these 
methods to predict a 3rd phase boom dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. Interesting, stimulating 
Scha f +] reading, available at only $5 (postpaid). 
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Al dl t 
* 
didly reveals the long- 
term Dow Theory 
method which he de- 
vised and which he 
PROCEDURE has steadfastly fol- 
+. lowed since 1949 to 
y build handsome profits 
Sdacter in his two model ac- 
: E George counts. A popular and 
. unique feature of his 
z ice, these accounts 
é have been illustrated 
< continuously since their inception and 
are tangible evidence of the profits that 
can be made under a correct long-term 
Dow Theory investment procedure. $5 
only (postpaid). 
SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER: You may now order, for the 
> first time, complete series of Schaefer’s 3 Dow Theory guidebooks for 
only $13.50 (or at $5 per single copy). 
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“,.. the most fantastic upsurge since this bull market began” 







Theory has grown and been improved with time, has been 
an effective and profitable market measurement for more 
than 60 years, and remains the best known forecasting 
technique today, speaks for itself in my opinion. 


Q. As editor and publisher of one of the country’s largest 
stock market advisory services, you are both a businessman 
and an economist. Is that right, Mr. Schaefer? 

A. You are quite correct. 


Q. Well . . . we have reviewed the different dates when 
your first nine Boom Market Studies were published. In 
comparing these dates with the market’s action at the time, 
we discovered that most of these studies were issued while 
the market was down, usually in the middle of a sell-off. As 
a businessman, wouldn’t you be exercising better business 
judgment... get more subscribers to take your advisory 
service ...if you were to delay your purchasing recommen- 
dations until after the market was recovering and had re- 
gained some of its loss? Wouldn’t people feel better and 
be more likely to believe you then? 


A. As a businessman... yes. It would of course be 
more profitable to me personally to issue the Boom 
Forecasts when everyone else agreed and after the 
market was already advancing. In 1949 and 1953 many 
people did not believe me until a long time after the 
market recovered. Financially I’d probably be better 
off to wait for six months to a year from now to issue my 
newest Boom Study “‘Major Advance Looms.” But as an 
economist and analyst—and because my clients depend 
upon this present-day interpretation of the Dow Theory 
during critical times, to help them pick the most prof- 
itable buying areas before the market moves up—all my 
investment selections and buying advice are “timed” to 
these technical research results instead. No responsible 
advisory service would consider any other alternative. 


Q. Thank you Mr. Schaefer for your candid and concrete 
answers—and for this opportunity to get the story behind 
your forecasts. Just one more question, 


A. Certainly. 


Q. In 1953 you forecast that the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average would rise from 270 to 522. Would you care to 
make a guess where the final peak will be? 

A. A guess? 


Q. Yes... only a guess. 
A. All right... I'll say ...oh about... 767. 


INTERVIEWER’S SUMMARY 


Colorful . . . resourceful . . . articulate, E. George Schaefer 
has sometimes been called “the stock market analysts’ ana- 
lyst”. His cool, accurate ap in the heat of heavy 
stock market liquidation in 1949, 1953 and again this year, 
have saved profits, maintained dividend income and have 
helped build fortunes for a countless number of his clients. 
One subscriber wrote to say that he had a $65,000 paper 
loss in his stocks when he first sought Schaefer’s counsel in 
1953's disillusioning market. Schaefer advised him to stay 
fully invested with the long-term, bull market trend for 
a possible $600,000 gain . . . advice which later proved 
conservative, for within three years this subscriber re- 
vealed that his profit had reached more than $730,000. 
Schaefer says his greatest concern today is for investors 
who have patiently waited out 7 intermediate-term de- 
clines during the 2-year consolidation underway since late 
1955. He believes that unless they are guided objectively 
and unemotionally, many will become restless, sell too 
soon, and miss out on “the final, relentless 200 to 250 
point 3rd Phase upsurge which my studies indicate is now 
ready to begin and will last from 20 to 24 months.” 
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Receive 


Schaefer’s Amazing New 


ast FREE! 


In 1949 and 1953, when 
E. George Schaefer was 
vigorously urging his 
clients to invest to the 
hilt in a diversified list 
of growth stocks, a large 
number of investors and 
stock market analysts 
got “scared into a cash 
position’”’ at precisely 
the time when all their 
available funds should 
have been pouring into 
security investments in 
harmony with the mar- 
ket’s primary trend up- 
ward. Perhaps some of these people have now learned their 
lesson about how costly it can be “to cruise with the crowd,” 
but today many of these same people again appear to be re- 
placing their judgment with emotion—and their securities with 
cash. Perhaps you were advised to liquidate at the beginning of 
the profitable First and Second Phases of this incredible Bull 
Market in 1949 and 1953. Possibly you are thinking of selling 
now. If so we urge you to hold off —to harness your emotions— 
at least until you have read Schaefer’s exhaustive analysis of 
“the relentless and final 3rd Phase upsurge”’ which his research 
studies indicate will begin any day—and will carry the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Averages skyward to the vicinity of 725 to 775 
within the next 20 to 24 months. Entitled “MAJOR ADVANCE 
LOOMS,” this valuable forecast plus “22 GROWTH 
STOCKS FOR 1958” are only two of the important 
Boom Reports being sent FREE to new trial sub- 
scribers under the amazing introductory offer. 


You don’t risk a penny when you accept this generous introductory 
trial offer to examine Schaefer’s service which includes all of the 


following: 


1. SCHAEFER’S “THE DOW THEORY 
TRADER" —our weekly market letter pro- 
viding unhedged advice as to investment 

icy, and conclusions under the Dow 
heory. 


2. TREND OF THE AVERAGES — vital 
weekly charts showing important invest- 
ment trends. 


3. SUPERVISED MODEL ACCOUNTS— IN- 
VESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE GRADES— 
complete, continuous performance rec- 
ords of our two model accounts under 
our Dow Theory investment procedure. 


4. COMMENT ON INVESTMENT PROCED- 
URE—a weekly discussion of model ac- 
count procedure. 


5. SELECTED SITUATIONS — special 
groups and selected situations within 
these groups are discussed and analyzed 
quite frequently and are tuned to the 
current business picture and future 
outiook for the stock market under 
Schaefer's Dow Theory interpretations 
and technical research 


6. TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTS — special 
studies (presented in graphic form) cor- 
related with the Dow Theory. 


7. CONSENSUS OPINION—-combined 
near-term trend cpinion of 15 leading 
market analysts, plus industry groups 
and individual issues most mentioned 
and favored. 


8. THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK-—-an occea- 
sional trend survey and study on future 
business. 


8. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—impor- 
tant investment questions posed by 
readers are answered periodically 


10. CASE HISTORY NOTES —a special 
periodic page giving investment 
thoughts, principles, policies and records 
of subscribers. Our staff analysts’ com- 
ments will accompany each case study. 


11. WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER an es- 
pecially written analysis of important 
events taking place in our Nation's 
Capita! with an interpretation of their 
probable impact on stock prices and the 
securities market. 


12. “SPECIAL SITUATIONS” —- periodic 
reports on special investment situations 
— known to few investors unearthed 
by our research activities—earmarked 
for immediate action! 


Fill in the handy coupon below, attach your check or money order 
and receive all of the above material for 4 full weeks plus special 
reports and bonus package of Bull Market Studies! 


3636 Salem Street 
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service for four full weeks. 
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ACT NOW: All for only ¢ 3 


Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer. 0 
Air Mail. Please rush me your 2 special reports with the 
Bonus Package (11 studies in all) and start sending complete 
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FREE 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


if i'm not completely satisfied | understand you will 
refund my money upon notification. 
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these profound secrets 
burned with ancient libraries, or 
are they buried beneath crumbling 
Temple walls? These wise men of 
the past knew the mysteries of life, 
and personal power. This wisdom 
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- \ mass. It is offered freely TO YOU 
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the face of the earth, yet secret 
brotherhoods have preserved this 
sacred wisdom of the ages. The 
Rosicrucians, one of these ancient 
brotherhoods, INVITE YOU to 
write and secure a free copy of 
“The Mastery of Life.” Ic will 
point out how you may receive 
age-old truths. You can 
learn to MAKE YOUR 
LIFE ANEW —the fulfill- 
ment of your ideals awaits 
you. Address: Scribe G.M.W. 
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Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Company, payable 
on Oct. 25, 1957, to holders of record 
at the close of business on Oct. 7, 1957. 










A. M. GoTTSCHALD 
Secretary 





Sept. 26, 1957 





















EQUITABLE Gas COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





At a meeting held October 1, 
1957, the Board of Directors de- 
quarterly dividends , of 
$1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Convertible Preferred Stock and 
40 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, yable December 
1, 1957 to all holders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 8, 1957. 















H. 8S. Netting, Jr.. 
Secretary 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


they are the prime beneficiaries of 
the rise in interest rates. Most “out- 
of-town” banks, so to speak, have a 
much higher proportion of savings de- 
posits. 

Municipal bonds comprise another 
group of securities which offer ex- 
oellent appreciation possibilities. The 
market has firmed considerably since 
the purchase of good credit low cou- 
pon rate, municipals selling at sharp 
discounts from par was first suggested 
in September. But the capital gains 
opportunities still exist, for the next 
major change is likely to be in the 
direction of credit easing. Significant- 
ly, a change in FRB policy is not re- 
quired to bring this about. A change 
in the supply of, and demand for, 
money can bring this about. 

These suggestions do not intimate a 
change in the probability that the 
average highs have been seen for a 
long time to come. Rather, they illus- 
trate the necessity for selectivity, the 
need to look in unexpected places for 
capital gains opportunities, and the 
fact that it is possible to operate con- 
structively during difficult periods. 
The present market situation is some- 
what like a ball game that has been 
resumed after being disrupted by 
showers. The field has dried and there 
are still some innings to be played 
before the next game starts. But a 
new World Series will not get under 
way until next year. 

Incidentally, the ethical drug stocks 


| may also merit attention. This because 


the Asian flu epidemic has stimulated 
the demand for all drugs as well as 
the vaccine. Doctors have found it 
necessary to protect the patient from 
complications, and the best way to do 
so is with the use of various anti- 


biotics. 


Those who have a flair for small 


| companies might find Allied Labora- 


tories, around 54, a very interesting 
speculation. The company is one of 
the major producers of the flu vaccine 


| and is the second largest producer of 





Salk vaccine. While these two prod- 
ucts will contribute importantly to 
the 1957 earnings potential of about 


| $6 per share, the company neverthe- 


less has a high “basic” earning power 
—perhaps $3.50 to $4 per share. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


and the other two are under con- 
struction. The entire program has 
been financed internally. With the im- 
minent completion of the moderniza- 
tion program, profit margins should 
reflect the increasing use of efficient 
equipment. For the first six months 
of this year, earnings were $1.44 a 
share vs. $1.27 a share a year ago. 
Sales were up 3%. Per share earnings 
and total sales for the full year are 
estimated at $3.10 and $430 million, re- 
spectively. Range this year, 40-35. 
The stock is most attractive for con- 
servative investors desiring safety, a 
good return and long-term apprecia- 
tion. 

Reynolds Tobacco appears headed 
for another record year, with sales 
and earnings being estimated at over 
$1 billion (for the first time) and $7 
a share, respectively. This fine per- 
formance has been achieved despite 
repeated health scares. E. A. Darr, 
Reynolds’ able president, recently 
stated: “We think we are in an ex- 
panding phase of our business,” and 
cited the population growth as a 
factor which is increasing the poten- 
tial cigarette market. Last year, the 
company’s Camel cigarette was the 
top-selling brand, with Winston the 
leading filter-tip. The present price 
of 60 compares with a low of 52 
reached some months ago. I believe 
that there is an excellent chance that 
the current $3.20 dividend will be in- 
creased. Present yield, 5.3%. 


VICKERS 
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twenty-third, and thirty-ninth to 
forty-seventh, respectively. 

Dropping off the list entirely this 
time were: Rayonier, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, United Aircraft, Dow 
Chemical, Ohio Oil and American 
Natural Gas. 

And what of newcomers to the Fa- 
vorite Fifty? Chas. Pfizer, last ap- 
pearance 1951, was one. Monsanto 
Chemical joined the list thanks to 
fund buying of about 100,000 shares. 
Westinghouse Electric regained favor 
as funds picked up about 100,000 
shares. Southern Company, out since 
1953, reappeared. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well put in its first appearance. Mid- 
dle South Utilities was back. 

One thing, however, did not change. 
For the past ten years, the oils and 
natural gas stocks have been the out- 
standing favorites with the experts. 
This year again the petroleum group 
represented about 36.3% of the dollar 
value of the current Favorite Fifty. 
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Time To Switch Your Stocks? 


With the stock market vulnerable to adverse news 
both at home and abroad, we believe you would 
be wise to check the ground you are on before 
taking another step. 


Not that we foresee anything catastrophic in the 
near future. Business is just too good for that. 
But we advise you to stop thinking in terms of 
market averages since the days of broad advances 
on all fronts are far behind us. The market this 
vear certainly has been more selective than it was 
in 1956 and will become even more so in the years 
ahead. 


What about the stocks you now hold? Do they 
represent companies which will continue to give a 
good account of themselves? At current levels, are 
they still fairly priced? Which of your paper prof- 
its are resting securely upon the realities of today 
and which, because of that unpredictable, on- 
again-off-again phenomenon called “Investor Con- 
fidence,” are balanced precariously upon the pos- 
sibilities of tomorrow . .. subject to disappear- 
ance at the first hint of bad news. 


In the event you, like many FORBES readers, 
are sitting nervously upon hard-won paper profits, 
reluctant to capture them because of the heavy 
capital gains tax, yet even more reluctant to see 
them melt away in a highly selective market 


—we invite you to acquaint yourself with the 


services offered by FORBES SECURITIES MAN- 
AGEMENT, a completely personal service that 
will help you realign your investment portfolio to 
meet current market conditions by determining 
which of your stocks are overvalued and should be 
switched, which should be held for further ap- 
preciation. 


In brief, from the information which you are 
asked to supply, our staff will first strike a bal- 
ance between your resources and your require- 
ments and then tailor an individual investment 
program to best meet your objectives. Once your 
program has been mutually agreed upon, we will 
subject your securities to constant supervision-— 
take the initiative in making recommendations to 
you—keep you fully informed on latest develop- 
ments affecting your holdings—make available to 
you unlimited consultation privileges by letter, by 
telephone or telegraph, by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its pur- 
poses, its many advantages to those with $25,000 
and more invested in securities, cannot be ex- 
plained within the confines of this announcement. 
We therefore have prepared a descriptive booklet 
on FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
which we will be pleased to send you on request. 


We believe it will be to your advantage to fill in 
and mail coupon below, today. You incur no 
obligation. 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


“May I say at this point that I feel 
years younger since turning over the 
responsibility of selection and super- 
vision to one who devotes all of his 
time to it. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing and I reached the 
point where I felt it was time for me 
to pay for professional help, and I 
must say that I have certainly gained 
peace of mind.” E.A.B 


may be interested in retaining the services of 
FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me without obligation, complete de- 
tails? My present investments are valued a approx- 
imately $ I have an additional $ 
in cash for available investment. 


Name 


Please Print 
Address 
“Am well pleased with the services you have been giving me 


and have confidence that you and your organization will 
continue to adequately cover my situation.” M. W. S. 


City ; Zone State P-1122 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 
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ToMh comes 


OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
on September 26, 1957, declared aregular quarterly dividend 

of 45c per share on the Common Stock. At the same meeting the 
Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37 Y2c per 
share on the $1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Both dividends are payable November 1, 
1957 to stockholders of record 
Pe October 7, 1957 
PERRY S. WOODBURY, Secretory aad Treceure 


LUMBER - BUILDING SUPPLIES - WOODENWARE 
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DIVIDEND NO. 179 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents 
per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock. pavable 
November 20, 1957 to share 
owners of record October 16, 
1957. 














DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable January 2, 
1958 to share owners of rec- 
ord December 6, 1957. 















CLASS PER SHARE 
$4.50 $1.12% 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 





CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Sewing Ontstate Michigan 




















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
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QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 












COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on November 1, 1957, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on October 11, 1957. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
September 25, 1957 
















































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Divi end Q lative 


Dividends on all series of pre- 
ferred stock have been declared, 
| payable November 1, 1957, to 
| stockholders of record at the 
| elose of business on October 10, 
1957. These dividends amount to 
} $1.17 a share on the 4.68% 
| Series, $1.10 a share on the 4.4% 
Series, $1.07'4 a share on the 
1.3% Series and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Series. Checks will 
































be mailed. 
C. WINNER 
Treasurer 
A regular quarterly dividend 


of 30c per share has been declared 
by Daystrom, Inc. Checks will be 
mailed November 15 to sharehold- 
ers of record October 28th. 











* DIRECT 
* ECONOMICAL 
° EFFECTIVE 


Dividend 

advertising 
in FORBES maintains and 
enhances financial communi- 
| cations between your Cor- 
| poration's and the Nation's 
investors. 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 





_ Uranium production in the U.S. is 
rising, reports the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In 1957 the U.S. should 
mill some 9,000 tons of uranium oxide, 
by next year 14,000 tons, says the 
AEC’s raw materials division. That 
will equal Canada’s 14,000 tons, easily 
pass the 6,000 tons produced by South 
Africa, No. Three uranium power in 
the free world. 








Sputnik’s first impact on the market 
was a rally in defense stocks, but 
many shrewd professionals refused to 
jump into missile shares. Reason: 
they felt that lack of working capital, 
not new orders, is the real problem 
facing defense contractors now that 
progress payments have been cut from 
90% to 70%. In short, stepped-up mis- 
sile programs can hardly cure weak 
balance sheets. 


Bear's box score. Of the 1,085 
stocks listed on the Big Board in 
1957’s third quarter, 942 declined in 
value, 123 showed gains and 20 re- 
mained unchanged. 


Passenger cut? Wall Street hummed 
with the rumor last month that New 
York Central directors had voted to 
reduce systematically the Central’s 
staggeringly unprofitable passenger 
service by 20% a year over the next 
five years. 


Bear market just starting? Not at all, 
says Manhattan broker Jacques Coe: 
it has been with us a long time. Coe 
argues that farm equipment and TV 
stocks have beer declining for three 
years; autos, rail equipments and 
textiles for two years; paper, chem- 
icals, copper and building materials 
for a full one year. Coe, however, 
draws a somewhat bullish argument 
from his bearishness, recommends 
the “prudent purchase of liquidated 
[i.e. deflated] situations which are 
turning around.” 


Capital costs pinching? National 
Biscuit Co. can attest that they are. 
It is spending $20 million to build an 
eight-oven plant in New Jersey. Back 
in 1953 the same $20 million paid for 
a 50% larger, 12-oven plant at Chi- 
cago. 


Forses, ocrosBer 15, 1957 











Hopeful note. Television output in 
August mounted to 673,734 units, 
nearly double the 360,660 turned out 
in July and 10% above the 612,927 
sets in August, 1956. 


Braked boom. The powerful bitu- 
minous coal boom last month ap- 
peared to be slowing to a halt. The 
National Coal Association, the indus- 
try’s mouthpiece, which last Novem- 
ber forecast 1957 production at 532 
million tons, downgraded its estimate 
for the third time in a year. Latest 
guess: 500.7 million tons, only a shade 
more than in 1956. NCA experts 
blamed lagging steel and utility con- 
sumption and the midsummer cement 
strike. 


Half-pint packs? Tobacco row ru- 
mor has it that the next new wrinkle 
in cigarettes will be packs of ten— 
at half price. 


Green gold. Timberland owners 
have discovered that banks will lend 
up to 60% of the retail value of their 
trees, take the timber as collateral 
against bank loans. Until a few years 
ago, banks frowned on timber as “un- 
improved property,” but a change in 
the law has provided tree owners with 
a new source of security. 


Unshaken by softening steel demand, 
Inland Steel advised employees that it 
is preparing for a steady upward trend 
in production. By 1977, Inland expects 
its output to rise to 11.7 million tons, 
more than double its current 5.6 mil- 
lion ton capacity. 


Sight-unseen sale. Dallas’ Neiman- 
Marcus aimed an ad in the Morning 
News at “ye of great faith,” offering 
“mystery boxes” containing anywhere 
from five to 11 items with a guaranteed 
minimum value of $45. Price per mys- 
tery box: $25. In one day, the store 
sold out all 100 that it had made up, 
added another 50 in the next two days. 
Neiman lost money, but claims the 
ballyhoo made it all worthwhile. 


Lead and zinc producers will have 
their day in court next month. The 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 
comprising the top U.S. producers of 
the depressed metals, has been grant- 
ed a hearing before the Tariff Com- 
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mission for November 19. The commit- 
tee hopes to convince the commission 
of the need for quantitative quotas and 
higher duties on lead and zine imports. 


New record. Latest moviemaker to 


branch out into music is United Art- | 
ists, which announced the formation 
of two new subsidiaries: United Art- | 
ists Records Corp. and United Artists | 


Music Corp. Said Max Youngstein, 


UA Vice President and boss of both | 


undertakings: “We are acquiring a 


fresh source of revenue and a new | 


pre-selling tool.” 


U.S. shipbuilders are hoping for big | 


orders come 1960. By then, 80% of the 
U.S. merchant fleet will pass the 20- 
year age limit. Under the Maritime 
Act, owners will have to replace them 
with new vessels or surrender their 
subsidies. 


Misleading claims in drug and cos- 


metic advertising, the National Better | 


Business Bureau reports, are drawing 
ten times as many consumer com- 
plaints this year as two years ago. 


Spiegel & Sputnik. The mail order 
catalogue for Christmas put out by 


Chicago’s Spiegel, Inc. anticipated the | 
Soviet space satellite. The company | 

a super space satellite sta- | 
tion with launcher and radar gun” | 


“ 


features 


along with numerous remote-control 
toys. 


Baseball slump. Baseball! fans 
weren’t alone in lamenting the de- 


parture of the Giants and Dodgers for | 


the West Coast. New York Transit 
Authority Chairman Charles L. Pat- 
terson predicts a $300,000 drop in sub- 


way revenues next year because many | 
ball fans wil] stay home. “We are | 
hoping,” he says, “that increased at- | 
tendance at Yankee home games will | 


help offset the loss.” 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi 
dends: 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 191 
60 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.489% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 42 

28 cents per shore; 
PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 38 

28% cents per shore. 


The above dividends are pay 
able October 31, 1957 to 
stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


Seprember 20, 1957 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, ae and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


FORBES SERVICE 


FULFILLMENT 

70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 














BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.07 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 
November 1957 to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on October 10, 1957 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 274 
A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of November 1957 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1957. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 


reasurer 


Boston, September 23, 1957 




















it You Have $fQO 


or More to Invest 





You probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a 
few hundred dollars and amassed 
enough money to acauire lovely 
homes, put children through col- 
lege and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. 
These investors studied and studied 
the stock market . . . evaluated 
its risks . .. delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery . . . 
learned the methods of successful 
investors. Soon they used these 
very same methods themselves . . . 
with excellent results. 

Few folks realize the remarkable 
opportunities that expertly trained 
investors can discern at times in 
the stock market. Those who early 
invested even modest amounts in 
General Motors became so wealthy 
they need never work again. The 
market-educated investor senses 
these opportunities and grasps 
them. The unskilled investor passes 
them by. 






















Let Market EXPERTS 
Teach You 






Take the famous FORBES Stock 
Market Course at home, in your 
spare time. It should prove the 
most precious training you ever 
had. It will guide you step-by-step 
in 15 easy lessons to complete 
mastery of the subject. 

This Stock Market Course is edited 
by B. C. Forbes, founder of 
FORBES Magazine, and Joseph D. 
Goodman, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and prom- 
inent security analyst. 

Backed by all the fact-finding re- 
sources and research facilities of 
the 40-year-old Forbes Inc., this 
Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made 
money again and again—can 
make money for YOU. 
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How To Make Money 








A MINE OF TIME-TESTED INVESTMENT TECHNIQUES 
USED with SUCCESS by FORTUNE BUILDERS of PAST 


Brief Outline of FORBES Stock Market Course 


1. Capital Building Through Steck Trediag. Stock Profit vs. Other Profits. Principles Fol- 
lowed by Successful Investors. How to Up sew Investment Program. Safety Reserve & “Secondary” 
Reserve. ——_ Ownership vs. BAY Trading. Principles of Diversification. “Your Financial inventory 
Guide" a copyright form for recording confidential facts on your own financial ition. Exercises: (a) Getting 
Ac  usinted with Your Financial Page (illustrated samples); (b) Chartin ow-Jones industrial & R. 
Averages, U. &. Steel, ete. (graph paper supplied); (c) Learn What Market Did in Past (Wall Chart of 
“Business & Security Trends’’ supplied). 


2. How Securities Markets Function. tne securities Exchanges. Over-the-Counter Market. The 
Commodity Market. How Securities Exchanges Operate. Your Broker—What He Does. Set-Up of Typical 
ypleal Stock Market Transaction. Handling a “Limit” Order. Other Kinds of 
Stock Orders and How to Use Them. Complete List of 1394 Symbols of Stocks Traded ry N. Y. Stock Exch. 





Exercises: (a) Review of Chart Assignment of Lesson One; (b) Pad . * R., Anaconda, Amer. Can. 
Atchison, Consol. Edison (graph paper ty (e) Material supplied: ‘“‘The 
Nation’s Market Place.” ‘Facts You Should Know About Security & Cacti » 


3. Common Stocks—Factors Afecting Their Prices. Factors influencing investors’ Emo- 
tions. Cycles in Stock Market; Short Term Trends; Immediate Trends; the Major Trend. Outstanding Charac- 
teristics of Bull and Bear Markets. Market Trends and the Business Cycle. Detecting Changes in Business 
Cyele ona, Stock Opts. Business Indicators as Market Signals. Figures to Check Production, Distribution, 
Genera Prices. Business Barometers Worth Watching. Business ‘“‘Backlogs’’ 
as Clue te Stock Market. Other Factors. Watch for Danger Signals. Exercises: Practical Problems Based 
on Reading Your Financial Page, Charting Stock Market Trends, Checking Business Indicators and Watching 
Typical Political and International Developments. 





4. Preferred Stocks and Bonds—Their Advantages and Limitations. pront Potentials. 
gaviee for Sasome. Ls Purchases. _Effes t of Money Rates. Buying Preferreds for Appreciation. Various 
Participating: Convertible; and Senior and Junior Preferreds 
call ; © -— Bu vine. ‘Preferreds for Dividend —— ~s Five Guide Posts on Buying Preferred Shares. Don't 
Overlook Bonds. yee of Bonds—Type of Issue; met a i: between Debentures, Mortgage 
Bonds, Collateral issues: Equip x . ge"" 
Can Utilize Bonds for Capital Building. When te Buy i. Guns Bond Market as Stock Barometer 
Exercises: Practical Problems on investing in Preferred Stocks. in Bonds: *‘Charting’’ Weekly Bond Prices 
as a Useful Barometer of Stock Trends (graph paper supplied) 
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interpreting the Market Action. wow to “Read Market. 4 Technical Market Indi. 
= (1) Volume of Trading; (2) ‘‘Breadth of Market’ Guiding tie rineiptes for Interpreting ‘‘Breadth”’ ; 
(3) Action of Major Stock Groups—Value of “Comins important ‘“‘Turning Points’’; (4) Action of “New 
issues’’ Market—Most Useful in Warning of — Trends. How to Detect Shift from Bear te Bull 
Market. Unmistakable $i ns Which Announce Important Reversal of Trend. How to Detect Start of a Bull 
Market. Signals to Watch: The Return of Market Decline; increasing Resistance to Bad News; Action of 
““Barometric’’ Stocks; Low Price-Earnings Ratios; Large Stock Yields. How te Tell Start of Vigorous Bear 
Cycle from Modest Recovery. Exercises: Specific Problems That Test Your Ability to interpret Market's Action 


6. Cains igen nena Against Bear Morkets. Alternating Market Cycles. Bear Markets 
Start bi nrg igns Heralding Approaching End of a Bull Market a ) A Mature Rise Has Already 
Taken sree Public Participation; (3) ‘‘Room’’ Atmosphere; (4) New Questionable Security 
Flotatione: is)‘ *Btoe and Bond Yield: (6) Stock Splits, Stock Dividends: 7) Divergent Group Action: 
(8) Collapse of Some im = Saag Groups; (9) Market Resistance to Good News; (10) Volume Fading on 
Advances; (11) Feeble Rallying ‘ower After Decline; (12) Large Price-Earnings ‘Ratios: (13) Bond Market 
Warnings and (14) Declining Tope” Exercises: (a) Review of Charts of D. J. industrials Rail & Key 
Industrial Stocks: (b) Test Cases Give You Practice in Technical Stock Market Analysis. 


7. Reeding | Market Patterns. Current Value of Charts. Charting Methods. Vertical igs vs. Point 
and Figure “To and “Bottoms’’ Mean. What “‘Sup “‘Accumula- 
tion” Areas Potent What Resistance” “or * iepesition’™ Areas Indicate. How to Detect “the “Trading 
Markets."" What “Break- away’’ Gaps Mean—(illustrated pee --§ ---; clear-cut Charts). The Dow Theory— 
Advantages and . Essentials of Dow Theory. Confirmation. A Study of Past ‘‘Con- 
firmation™ Point (with illustrated one. Defects of m oy Exercises: (a) Specific Assignment to 
Test and Determine Your Ability Recognize Significant Market Patterns: (b) Checking Up on Charts 
Student Has Been Keeping to Detect Possible Formations. 








8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. Investing vs. Trading. 3 _Yardsticks for investing: (1) In- 
dustry and Company; (2) s._ < a. -.~| (3) Status of Compa (4) Major Trends hich May 
Affect Company's gre yee +) Me i Common Stock; (5) "Dividend Record; (6) Price-Earnings 
Ratio: (7) Book Value; (8) ee Atorical’™’ Price Record: (9) Evatuatin Management. How to Use Cor pora- 
tion’s Income a ym and Balance Sheet (actual samples of General Motors, record of sales, net income 
and dividends and balance sheet). How to Select Stocks for Totice Profits. Exercises: 





(a) Practical Problems to Evaluate gy re for Investment for Trading. Supplementary Material— 
Chart of ‘“‘Long Term’’ Dividend Stocks on N. Y. Stock Exch. and American Stock Exchange. 

9. How to Make Maou, Gat case in Beer Markets. Bear Markets Inevitable. Watch for Bear Market 
Signals. What to De if You the Break. Watch L At, eotery Rally “Special Situations 

Gold Stocks in a Bear Market. Sow ste Strert Sule Works. ‘_Mection Sales. Timing the Short le. 
Selling Against the Box—a Safe Method of Short Selli mq. ™ ~y Obiections to Short Selling. Making 
Money in a Declining Market. Selling High and Buying of Credit in Short Selling. “Weswelens’ 
Practical Problems in Observation and Ability to Operate at Profit 7 a Bear Market. 





10. Sources of Investment Information. “Investigate. then Invest.” Where to obtain infor. 
mation. prtastons Sources. What investment Services Offer. ~. te Use a, Manuals and Source 
Books. How Read an Annual Report. Business and Economie Reports. Guide Sheet for Locating Invest- 
— information. 6 Exercises: Sample Financial Service Bulletins providing valuable practice in looking up 
pertinen ormation. 


11. Reading the Financial Page. What to Look For: we The Stock Market; (2) Over-t 
Counter Market; (3) — Averages; ( Markets ; Bond Market Data; (6) Commodity 
Prices; (7) Earnings and Dividend Reports; (8) Business Tedieniocs (9) ‘rinanetal Indicators. Exercises 
Specific Information to Check in Daily Financial Pages (samples supplied) te Plot Your Investment Policy. 


12. Dividends and Rights. Types of Divi 8 
culating Value of Rights. Sell or exercise? Best time to sell. 





kholder ef Record. Ex-Dividend Data. Cai- 
13. Dollar-Cost A Ing. How it ith 
oe Se tan averogs 2 Ty = ow it works, with examples. Advantages and disadvantages. Monthly 


14. The Professional Wisdom of | Wer ' Street. twenty-six Wall Street Axioms. Nine Golden 


15. Symposium of Stock Market Course Inquiries. 
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_ Talent, taste, wit, good sense are very 





Make MORE Money 


Packed with 


Market Pointers 


You Can Soon 
Apply: 


1. The signs that help to 
show which kind of market 
we are now in and how to 
profit. 


2. How to pick stocks in 
early and fastest stages of 
qrowth. 


3. When to get out be- 
cause of worning signals 
by certain basic indicators. 


4. Scientific forecastin 
charting and financia 
methods now in successful 
use 


5. The proved techniques 
for operating successfully 
in ony type of market. 


6. How to detect market 
tops and bottoms in ad- 
vance of less well-informed 
investors. 


7. How to make money in 
bear markets; a safe meth- 
od for selling short. 


8 How to use “stock 
tights" to boost your in- 
come, “puts & calls” to 
protect profits, save on 
taxes, “dollar averaging” 
to build capital for retire- 
ment. 


9. Three ways to make 
profits in preferreds:; how 
to use the bond market as 
a stock barometer. 


10. Nine Golden Rules of 
Successful Trading, Twenty- 
Six Investment Axioms, 
Glossary of Stock Market 
Terms. 


Finish Quickly Or 
Take Your Time 


To satisfy the wishes of 
a large number of students, 
now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can 
set your own pace. At the 
end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments 
and specific exercises. These 
develop the practices and 
observations so vital to 
stock market success, 
test yourself so you 
judge your progress 
complete the training 
final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a 
single lesson and apply to 
your investments may be 
@ turning point in your 
fortunes ... should set in 
motion a chain of many 
successful transactions. 


Forbes, octoser 15, 1957 








SUPPLEMENT 


Hundreds of investors have 
= the _ price of $100; 
ound the lessons well worth 
many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can 

efit, the complete 15-see- 
tion course is bargain priced 
at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same 
basic material! But you must 
ect fast. This offer is subject 
to withdrawal et any time. If 
ou move quickly this whole 
100 course is yours for just 
$27.50—e cool saving of al- 
most 75%. If sot satisfied with 
the course, return it within 10 
days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been 
lavished on this course. Noth- 
ing has been stinted. We spent 
2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 
years and Mr. Goodman's 30 
years of investment experi- 
ence; interviewed outstanding 
successiul investors te five 
you their most profitable in- 
vestment methods. Yet this 
entire course with its wealth of 
valuable investment techniques 
and all the supplementary tools 
and material is yours for the 
mere pittance of S183 per 
lesson. Fill out coupon, Get 
it in the mail quickly so you 
can start to benefit by the 
wealth of Stock Market point- 
ers in this Course. You will 
receive FREE copy of “15 
Mistakes Most Investors Make 
That Deprive Them of Profits” 
for your permanent use. 


owr™ 





ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration to 
confine themselves within their re- 
spective constitutional spheres, avoid- 
ing in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon 
another. —GeorceE WASHINGTON. 


Wisdom makes but a slow defense 
against trouble, though at last a sure 
one. —OLIveR SMITH. 


To all new truths, or renovation of 
old truths, it must be as in the ark 
between the destroyed and the about- 
to-be renovated world. The raven 
must be sent out before the dove, and 
ominous controversy must precede 
peace and the olive wreath. 

—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Perseverance is more prevailing 
than violence; and many things which 
cannot be overcome when they are 
together, yield themselves up when 
taken little by little. —PLUTARCH. 


In a living civilization there is always 
an element of unrest, for sensitiveness 
to ideas means curiosity, adventure, 
change. Civilized order survives on its 
merits and is transformed by its power 
of recognizing its imperfections. 

—ALFReD NortH WHITEHEAD. 


The goal of a great democracy 
should be fulfillment, not ease. It 
should be adequacy, not serenity. 

—ABRAM SACHAR. 


Too much idleness, I have observed, 
fills up a man’s time much more com- 
pletely, and leaves him less his own 
master, than any sort of employment 
whatsoever. —Epmunp Burke. 


The next generation of businessmen 
will be articulate, knowing what they 
believe and entering joyously into the 
battle of ideas, or there will be no busi- 
ness as we have known it heretofore. 

—CLARENCE B. RANDALL. 


Frugality is good, if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses; the last bestow- 
ing them to the benefit of others that 
need. The first without the last begets 
covetousness; the last without the first 
begets prodigality. Both together make 
an excellent temper. Happy the place 
where that is found. 

—Wriu1aM PENN. 
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Unquestionably, there is progress. 
The average American now pays out 
almost as much in taxes alone as he 
formerly got in wages. 

—H. L. MEncKEN. 


In a democracy, the opposition is 
not only tolerated as constitutional, 
but must be maintained because it is 
indispensable. 

—Watter LIPPMANN. 





B. C. FORBES: 


It is far more important to be 
dependable than to be smart. 
Smartness or cleverness with- 
out dependability is an asset no 
employer can afford to buy; it is 
not an asset but a liability. The 
same principle holds good in 
regard to business concerns. No 
one wants to have anything to 
do with a concern that repeat- 
edly proves that it cannot be 
depended upon. When you place 
an order you want to feel sure 
that the order will be filled 


according to agreement. No en- 





terprise can earn the highest 
reputation unless it earns a rec- 
| ord for dependability. If you 
want to succeed, be dependable. 





| 
| 
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It is an undoubted truth that the 
less one has to do the less time one 
finds to do it in. One yawns, one pro- 
crastinates, one can do it when one 
will, and, therefore, one seldom does 
it at all; whereas, those who have a 
great deal of business must buckle to 
it; and then they always find time 
enough to do it. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


All life is an experiment. The more 
experiments you make the better. 
—EMERSON. 


The private and personal blessings 
we enjoy, the blessings of immunity, 
safeguard, liberty, and integrity, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Talent, taste, wit, good sense are very 
different things but by no means in- 
compatible. Between good sense and 
good taste there exists the same differ- 
ence as between cause and effect, and 
between wit and talent there is the 
same proportion as between a whole 
and its parts. —JEAN bE La Bruyere. 


It is better either to be silent or to 
say things of more value than silence. 
Sooner throw a pearl at hazard than 
an idle or useless word; and do not 
say a little in many words but a great 
deal in a few. —PYTHAGORAS. 


We need to cultivate fertility in 
thought as we have cultivated ef- 
ficiency in administration. 

—NorsBert WIENER. 


To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive. —STEVENSON. 


Novelty is indeed necessary to pre- 
serve eagerness and alacrity, but art 
and nature have stores inexhaustible 
by human intellects, and every mo- 
ment produces something new to him 
who has quickened his faculties by 
diligent observation. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


It is easier to discover a deficiency 
in individuals, in states, and in Prov- 
idence, than to see their real import 
and value. 

—Georc WILHELM HEGEL. 


Youth is a quality, not a matter of 
circumstances. —FRaNK LLoyp WRIGHT. 


He who is of a calm and happy na- 
ture will hardly feel the pressure of 
age, but to him who is of an opposite 
disposition youth and age are equally 
a burden. —P.aro. 


It is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge that what it 
gains it never loses. On the contrary, it 
increases by the multiple of its own 
power: all its ends become means; all 
its attainments help to new conquests. 

—DanieL WEBSTER. 


Ideals are the world’s masters. 
—J. G. HoLvanp. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Margaret A. Miller, 
Miami, Fla. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. For everyone that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 


—LukeE 11:9-10 
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CWalional’ POStT-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
tronsfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). It simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 





























































































































Photo courtesy Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Now-—They can live in wall-to-wall luxury 


A revolution is going on in the carpet industry. They call it “tufting”—a 12 to 15 
times faster method of making wide carpet that brings wall-to-wall luxury within 
virtually everyone’s reach. 


Much of the credit for the success—even the very existence — of tufted carpet is 
laid to the back-size. This is a coating, applied to the backing, which anchors the 
tufts and adds much to the body and dimensional stability of the carpet. 


Because of its vital role, the back-size used by more than one leading manufac- 
turer is based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. The reasons? Sizes made with CHEMIGUM 
LATEX are easy to compound, easy to apply. They exhibit excellent long term 
aging, good pile or loop bind, resist washing or dry cleaning, don’t become 
brittle or tacky, and retain their light color. 


For much the same reasons, CHEMIGUM LATEX is used in sizes 
for high-quality woven carpets and in sizes, binders and CHEMICAL 
finishes for many other textile, paper and leather 


products. If you would like further information on GOOD, YEAR 


CHEMIGUM LATEX, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. J-9457, Akron 16, Ohio. DIVISION COATINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM °* PLIOFLEX *® PLIOLITE ° PLIO-TUF -» PLIOVIC ° WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 











